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INTERIOR VIEW OF A CONSTANT TEMPERATURE MAGAZINE 


The Life of Smokeless Powders 


HE life of a smokeless powder is determined 

not only by the stabilizing agents that are 
incorporated in its manufacture but also by 
the purity of the materials of which it is made. 
And while strict chemical control is exercised 
at the powder plant, it is also highly desirable 
to have some means of checking the life of a 
powder after it has been loaded and has reached 
the hands of the shooter. 
In discussing the life of smokeless powder, it must be 
remembered that powder will not stand abuse any more 
than other every-day articles of common use. Wood 
rots under excessive moisture, woolen clothes must be 
protected from moths, and rubber deteriorates if exposed 
to sunlight or oil. 
be protected by 
conditions. 


So with smokeless powder—it must 
storage under normal atmospheric 


At the Brandywine Laboratory there are a number of 
constant temperature magazines in which samples of 
every lot of the various du Pont powders are stored in 
bottles as shown in the illustration. This particular 
magazine is kept at 30° C. (86° F.) day in and day out. 
Every few years a portion of each sample is removed and 
subjected to storage at the very high temperature of 
5.5° C. (150° F.) until the powder breaks down. 


As an example of the resistance to decomposition of a 
high-grade nitrocellulose shotgun powder, consider the 
following record of Lot 1101 of du Pont Smokeless Shot- 


A SERIES OF TALKS 








ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


gun Powder which was made during the latter part of 
the year 1915, and placed in the 30° C. magazine on Jan- 
uary 12, 1916. 


Days the Powder with- 
stood Decomposition 
at 65.5° C. 


1195 days 
820 days 
745 days 
887 days 


Date of Test 


2- 8-16 
5- 7-19 
2- 1-21 
1-28-26 


The balance of this fourteen-year-old sample is still held 
in the 30° C, and will again be subjected to the high tem- 
perature test at future periods even though it is mos! 
probable that all the ammunition loaded with this pov- 
der has been used over the traps or in the field severs! 
years ago. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal amm- 
nition manufacturers. They have selected du Pont pow- 
ders because their ballistic qualities cortribute so large!) 
to the superiority of the ammunition, and the cons 
quent success of its users. To maintain these standard: 
of excellence, the ammunition companies will continue 
to load those powders ensuring the hest ammunitioe 
possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 year 
and its present resources can supply to ammunition 
companies the type and quality of powders required to 
maintain the reputation of ammunition manufactures 
and the confidence of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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O® 
THIS SECTION, MADE UP OF WASHINGTON FIRMs, 
IS CONDUCTED IN CONNECTION WITH OUR 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





THE WILLARD 


FRANK S. HIGHT, President 


@ Long favored by the Army and Navy because of its unexcelled cuisine and delightful rooms. 


The Willard is under a new regime — each feature improved — its individual “atmosphere” 
unchanged. 
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edge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.—Article 
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National Befehise and the 
Educated Man 


GENERAL C, P. SUMMERALL 


PRIME purpose of higher edu- 

cation is to train men for posi- 
tions of leadership and responsibility. 
A broad well-balanced education fits 
a man to fill efficiently positions of re- 
sponsibility, both public and private, 
in war as well as in peace. We might 
compare the untrained child to iron 
ore and the college graduate to a fin- 
The grade schools convert 
the iron ore into iron; the high schools 
and preparatory schools change the 
iron to steel; the colleges take this steel, 
refine, shape, and temper it, and give 
it a fine working edge. Consequently, 
the War and Navy Departments look 
to the colleges of America to fill a large 
portion of the positions of leadership 
and varied responsibility in the event 
of a major national emergency. 

The country expects the college man 
to become a leader in business, state- 
craft, the ministry, the professions, 
and in the seienees and arts. The 
nation has the right to expect him to 
accept the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and leadership when the clouds of 
war loom darkly on the horizon. Our 
past history shows ample evidence that 
the trust placed in our college man 
has not been in vain—he has always 


ished tool. 


been among the first to volunteer his 
services and he has borne the respon- 
sibilities plaeed on him cheerfully and 


well, in peace and in war. Success in 
a crisis does not come by inspiration. 
It comes as a result of preparation and 
capacity carefully developed by ex- 
perience and habit. The college man 
has a decided advantage over the un- 
educated man because of the broader 
vision, wider perspective, and greater 
adaptability which he derives from his 
studies and experience; and as a re- 
sult of his opportunities, more is de- 
manded of him, and rightly so. 

The rank of the United States among 
the great powers of the world, her 
wealth, strategic position, and commer- 
cial expansion, have increased her in- 
ternational contacts and consequently 
have increased her opportunities for 
misunderstandings and even for con- 
flicts in foreign policies. It is a well 
recognized principle of international 
law that the right of self preservation 
is the first law of nations, just as it is 
of individuals. A government unable 
to repel aggression from without or 
to suppress rebellion from within, fails 
in its principal duty to the members 
of the commonwealth which it repre- 
sents. 


In the light of recorded human ex- 
perience, it is manifestly our duty to 
support at all times a military estab- 
lishment commensurate with our risks. 
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As a nation we are traditionally op- 
posed to preparedness for aggression. 
George Washington and the statesmen 
who have succeeded him have strongly 
advocated a policy of preparedness— 
not for, but against aggression. They 
realized that the diplomat who repre- 
sents his country in intergovernmental 
controversies is impotent unless his na- 
tion is sufficiently powerful in a mili- 
tary way to make it hazardous for 
others to depart from the normal and 
peaceful method of international inter- 
course. 

During the Civil War, France, real- 
izing that we were engaged in a bloody 
struggle to preserve our union, and ex- 
pecting no embarrassment on account 
of the Monroe Doctrine, placed Maxi- 
milian on a throne in Mexico and 
backed him with her troops. Polite 
diplomatic notes of protest produced 
nothing but evasive and equally polite 
replies for several years—then, after 
the close of the Civil War, Mr. Seward 
sent to France a note demanding the 
withdrawal of the French armies from 
Mexico. To make this demand more 
than a ‘‘ beau geste,’’ General Sheridan 
was sent into Texas with an army of 
50,000 veteran troops. The French 
government clearly understood that 
note and promptly withdrew its armies 
from Mexico. Without firing a single 
shot—merely by backing a diplomatic 
note with adequate force—the United 
States kept the Monroe Doctrine intact 
and made possible the downfall of a 
regime on her borders which might 
easily have become a breeder of in- 
numerable hatreds and incessant wars 
in the Western Continent. Our ability 
to back up the just demands of those 
charged with our foreign affairs en- 
abled them to achieve our legitimate 
political ends without resort to war. 


Fifty years later the absence of tha 
backing foreed us into war. Fro 
1914 to 1917 our government uttereg 
protest after protest; in our compara. 
tively. unarmed condition on land oy 
words were unheeded. The belligerents 
were evenly matched. It was believed 
then, and it appears certain now, that 
if we had had an efficient army of ade. 
quate size to back up our efficient nayal 
force, our country would have been the 
arbiter of peace without the shedding 
of a single drop of blood. Our repu- 
tation was that of weakness; we were 
looked upon by those who did not know 
us as a people who worshiped the dol. 
lar. These impressions gave the Cen- 
tral Powers more confidence and in- 
creased the arrogant and dictatorial 
tone of their notes. As a result, we 
were morally and physically forced into 
the World War and sacrificed 244,082 
men in killed and wounded in convine- 
ing the enemy that we were a power 
to be reckoned with—a people who held 
honor as their most precious possession. 

The declaration of war in April, 
1917, found us almost unprepared to 
wage war on the scale it had assumed 
in France. Slowly but surely we ex- 
panded our Army to four million men. 
It was comparatively easy to get the 
men, but in order to convert them ito 
an effective combat force we had to 
procure and train more than 180,000 
officers. The experience gained in pro- 
ducing those officers convinced Con- 
gress that in the college men lies the 
source of supply of leaders able and 
willing to shoulder the manifold re- 
sponsibilities that fall to the lot of one 
who commands men and is charged 
with their training and welfare. 

As a consequence, the National De- 
fense Act of 1920 provided for the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. That 
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jet recognized the faet that adequate 
national preparedness must be under- 
taken seriously along sound lines, and 
that it can never be improvised or pro- 
oyred in a hurry. The colleges, through 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
are furnishing excellent officers to the 
three components of the Army of the 
Inited States—the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized 
Reserves. 

The profession of arms demands men 
tempered by education and training. 
They must be readily adaptable to new 
conditions and have minds that are 
trained to grasp new ideas quickly and 
accurately. During the World War it 
took us a year and a half to put an 
American Army in the field. In war 
the most precious thing is time. The 
time element can neither be eliminated 
nor improvised; but we ean eliminate 
wasted effort, and speed up the train- 
ing of the great body of citizens which 
will be called to the colors, by training 
in time of peace the best available of- 
ficer material. We have in our schools 
and colleges a body of potential of- 
fivers second to none in the world. 
Were the Government to fail to provide 
these men with a broad education 
which will fit them for their duties in 
both peace and in war, it would be 
remiss in its duty to the people; it 
would be guilty of failing to earry out 
the things for whieh the Constitution 
was established and ordained—to pro- 
vide for the common defense, to pro- 
mote the general welfare, to imsure 
domestic tranquility, and to seeure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, 

Some may ask: If our country is 
lorced into war, what value has 
the R. O. T. ©.? President Richards 
of Lehigh University, and former 
Dean of Engineering at the University 
of Illinois, answered that question 


hever 


when he said to a committee of Con- 
gress: ‘‘I consider military training a 
particularly good thing for engineer- 
ing students. It is recognized by 
many of the outstanding engineering 
colleges of America. The engineer 
needs to have this military training 
just as much as he needs trigonometry, 
ealeulus, or other subjects.’’ Dean 
Lord of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration of Boston University 
said: ‘‘The business man needs to 
know how to lead as well as how to 
follow. The R. O. T. C. gives prac- 
tical occasion for both leading and fol- 
lowing. Seores of young men become 
noncommissioned or cadet commis- 
sioned officers and learn to carry the 
responsibility of leadership. We con- 
sider it fully as important as English 
and mathematics and economics and 
foreign language and history.’’ 

It is possible to quote from leading 
educators in every state in the Union 
opinions fully as illuminating as 
these. Suffice it to say that the 
physical training, the poise of body 
and mind, the habits of discipline, 
courtesy, and respect for constituted 
authority, obtained in the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, more than com- 
pensate for the money, time, and ef- 
fort devoted to this form of military 
training. Health, good habits, clear 
and logical thinking, industry, organ- 
izing ability, and success come from 
such physical and mental discipline. 
The true spirit of national service 
manifests itself in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps—a corps whose mem- 
bers accept and train for the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. As long as this 
spirit prevails, we can feel sure that 
the blessings of liberty for which our 
forefathers fought will be jealously 
guarded. The students of today hold 
in their hands the future welfare and 
security of our country. 
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For Next Month Will Bring 
You These Articles: 


EXTRACTS FROM GENERAL PERSHING’S THANKSGIVING ADDRESS IN 1918, 
by special permission from The General of the Armies. 


INDUSTRIAL MosiLizaTion, by Assistant Secretary of War F. H. Payne 
—a<A discussion of an extremely important subject by the man who 
is in charge of it. 

Tue Orricers’ Reserve Corps, by Gen. C. P. Summerall—The Chief of 
Staff’s views on the largest commissioned component of our Army. 


THE TREND OF DEVELOPMENT oF INFANTRY, by Maj. Gen. 8. O. Fuqua— 
Extracts from a lecture by the Chief of Infantry before the War 
College. 

Tue Army BuiLps irs Own TELEPHONE Systems, by Maj. Gen. Geo. 8. 
Gibbs—The Chief Signal Officer of the Army presents little realized 
facts about a service that we accept as a matter of course. 


Liman Von SANDERS AND [An Hamuuton, by Prof. H. A. DeWeerd—A 
comparative study in recent military history (the first of two parts). 


Our Errictency Report, by Major Abbott Boone—A subject of uni- 
versal interest and importance, thoroughly discussed. 


BaTTLE TRAINING ON D.O.L., by Capt. Jeffry Montague—How a soldier 
can school himself for war even while holding down a desk job. 


Pusiic Goop-WiLL TowarD THE NATIONAL GuaRD—Some ideas of special 
interest to the commanders of National Guard units. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MatrHews Mount, by Lieut. R. H. Brown—The 
prize article from the 29th Infantry. 


$%¢¢¢ 
NOTICE 


The article ‘‘Tank Divisions,’’ which was to have appeared in the 
present number of the Journal has been held up pending the results of 
further studies that are now under way. This course seems preferable 
rather than to offer a paper that does not embody the latest views on 80 
important a subject. 



























































































Sergeant York, 
WARDS of medal of honor.—By 


IBA 


direction of the President, 

under the provisions of the Act of 

6 Congress, approved July 9, 1918 (Bul. 

a No. 43. W. D., 1918), the medal of 

| honor was awarded April 11, 1919, 

in the name of Congress, for con- 

f spicuous gallantry in aetion in France, 

, to the following-named enlisted men of 
the United States Army : 

. Alvin C. York (Serial No. 1910421), 


Corporal, Company G, 328th Infantry. 
For conspicuous gallantry and intre- 
. pidity above and beyond the call of 
{ duty in action with the enemy, near 
Chatel-Chéhéry, France, October 8, 
1918. After his platoon had suffered 
heavy casualties and three other non- 
officers had bécome 
Corporal York assumed 
Fearlessly leading seven 
men, he charged with great daring, a 
, machine gun nest which was pouring 
deadly and ineessant fire upon his 
platoon. In this heroie feat the 
machine gun nest was taken, together 
with 4 officers and 128 men and several 
guns. Home address, Mrs. Mary 
Brooks York, mother, Pall Mall, Tenn- 


essee., ”? 


commissioned 
casualties, 


command. 


In this eryptie language, the War 
Department reeords one of the most 
| brilliant acts of heroism of modern 
times, 
| The full significance of the act, thus 
| recorded, can only be appreciated when 
We realize the true character of the 
man, \lvin C. York was a typical 
product of the Tennessee mountains, 
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Turkey Match 


Capt. H. O. Swrypier, Infantry 


A colorful and accurate account of one of the most 
remarkable exploits of the World War—that of 


This country was peopled by hardy 
pioneers who, during the eighteenth 
century, pushed out from the sheltered 
settlements of the Atlantic lowlands 
into the fastnesses of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Their lot was a bitter 
struggle against the merciless savage 
and the rock-ribbed mountains. The 
Indians were subdued by the native 
courage of the settlers and their superb 
marksmanship with the long Kentucky 
rifle. Rough log shelters were erected 
for their families and, with infinite 
labor, the mountainsides were forced 
to yield seanty crops of corn. Thus 
the early settlers eked out a meager 
existence. Isolated in their mountains, 
the westward march of progress passed 
them by. The outbreak of the World 
War found life in these hidden valleys hs 
as it had been a century before. The 
people were poor. There were no 
modern schools, they were largely un- 
educated. There were no railroads. 
Mere trails led down to the prosperous 
lowlands where markets might be 
found. The corn raised by the 
mountain people could not be trans- k 
ported to market over these primitive 
roads and sold at a profit. For this 
reason ‘‘moonshining’’ flourished. 
The Federal government had never 
been able to end this illicit distilling, 
though many revenue agents had given 
their lives in the attempt. Clans grew ; 
up, in the isolated valleys, which 

carried on long and bloody feuds over 

trivial matters. In this primitive en- 

vironment was York reared. 
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He had little opportunity for 
schooling and the World War found 
him, a young man, with the equivalent 
of a second grade education. His life 
had been that of the average mountain- 
eer. Through years of the hardest 
kind of labor in his father’s black- 
smith shop and on hillside farms, he 















en 


hunting, turkey matches, and shooting 
at targets. He was regarded as one i 
the most deadly rifle shots in jj 
county. He also prided himself 
his ability with the revolver, being abj 
to fire equally well with either hang 
After his father’s death, he fell in with 
a rather wild crowd of young blade 





EXPLOIT OF SGT. 


OCTOBER 8,1918 


ALVIN P. YORK 
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had developed a powerful physique. 
He stood over six feet in his socks, was 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested, mus- 
celed and thewed like an ox. In the 
fierce mountain brawls he had never 
been knocked off his feet. He ex- 
celled in the mountain sports, such as 









and for a time was a ring-leader 0 
their escapades. In 1915 he joined the 
local congregation of the ‘‘Chureh 0 
Christ in Christian Union,’ and 
threw himself into the work of the 
church with his whole soul. From his 
study of the Bible, he became ¢oD 
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need that all acts of violence against 
. fellow men were wrong and that 
var. under any eireumstaneces, was 


forbidden. These were his convictions 
when, in 1917, he was drafted for 
military service. 

He applied to be released from the 
Army on account of his religious con- 
victions, but, upon learning that his 
application had been disapproved, he 
showed his strength of character by 
refraining from the petty dis- 
obediences, so frequent among others 
of similar beliefs, and performed all 
his military duties in a_ soldierly 
manner, 

Finally York went to his company 
commander, Captain Danforth, and ex- 
plained his belief that all war was 
wrong and forbidden by the word of 
God. Captain Danforth was a kindly 
man and a true company officer. He 
understood the character of each of 
his men and knew that York was 
sincere in his beliefs, not trying to 
shield himself from personal danger by 
a profession of faith. He and York 
went to the battalion commander, 
Major Buxton. Together they read the 
Bible and discussed the war. Finally, 
York was convineed that the cause of 
his country was just; that war, under 
the cireumstanees under which the 
United States had entered the conflict, 


Was not forbidden. He made no 
further attempt to be released from 
service or to be transformed to a non- 


combatant branch. 

On May 1, 1918, York sailed for 
France with his regiment, the 328th 
Infantry of the 82d Division. He 
with his regiment in the Lucey 
rbache Seetors (Lorraine) and 

St. Mihiel Operation. On 
Uctol 2. 1918. the 82d Division 


became the reserve division of the 
American I Corps, which, since Sep- 
tember 26, had been engaged in the 
Meuse-Argonne Operation. The divi- 
sion was concentrated in the vicinity 
of Varennes where it remained until 
October 6. 

The American I Corps was the left 
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Sergeant Alvin C. York as he looked 
at the time of his exploit 
element of the American First Army 
and its zone of action included the 
Argonne Forest and the open ground 
immediately to the eastward. Its front 
line divisions at the beginning of Octo- 
ber were, from left to right, the 77th, 
28th, and Ist. The zone of advance 
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of the 77th Division ineluded nearly 
the whole of the Argonne Forest whose 
rugged slopes, covered by a thick 
tangle of underbrush and _ second 
growth timber, required only a touch 
of the engineer’s art to become a 
formidable obstacle. On October 1, 
this division struck a heavily wired 
German position, which extended 
through the forest across its entire 
front, and was stopped. Two attacks 
which were launched against this posi- 
tion on October 2 failed except at one 
point. Maj. Charles W. Whittlesey 
with seven companies of infantry and 
two platoons of machine guns broke 
through the German wire and gained 
his objective, only to be cut off and 
surrounded by the enemy. Major 
Whittlesey’s command was destined to 
become the immortal ‘‘Lost Battal- 
ion’”* and the measures undertaken to 
rescue it from utter destruction were 
to farther the outstanding act of in- 
dividual heroism of the World War— 
the exploit of Sergeant Alvin C. York. 

During the succeeding days, furious 
attacks by the 77th Division failed to 
break through the German wire. 
Whittlesey and his men were fighting 
desperately for life, their ranks thinned 
hourly by starvation, thirst, and in- 
cessant attacks of the enemy. 

In the meantime, the 1st Division, 
operating in the open ground to the 
east of the forest, had forged ahead 
until, on October 6, its line was three 
and one-half miles in advance of that 
of the 77th Division. The 28th Divi- 
sion was stretched out between its 
neighbors, and now was facing west 
along the eastern edge of the forest. 
The American command was convinced 
that the 77th Division would be unable 


iSee “The So-Called Lost Battalion,” by Henry O. Swindler in American Mercurs for 


At the time of his exploit he was a tn o 
acting corporal. He was promoted from private, first class, to sergeant on November !, }° 


November, 1928. 
2York never held a warrant as corporal. 





that 
by frontal attacks, to break through the lines 


strong enemy position in the forest, at 6 
rescue the ‘‘Lost Battalion,’’ and pp. 
tify the line. It was decided to laund 
an attack from the front of th 
28th Division, in a westerly direction, 
against the eastern face of the forest. 
The object of this movement was ty 
seize the principal avenue of retreat 
of the enemy in front of the 71h 
Division, which was the Deeanyille 
road and a narrow gauge railroad 
which paralleled it. With this road 
in the hands of the Americans, or 
seriously threatened, the enemy in 
front of the 77th Division would have 
to retreat to avoid capture. The 164th 
Infantry Brigade of the 82d Division 
was selected for this mission. 

This brigade was composed of the 
327th and 328th Regiments of In- 
fantry. York was at this time 
Corporal * in Sergeant Harry M. 
Parson’s platoon of Company @ (2d 
Battalion) of the 328th Infantry’ 
During the night of October 6-7, the 
brigade relieved elements of the 28th 
Division on the east bank of the Aire 
River north of La Forge. On the 
morning of October 7, it attacked on 
the front, Hill 223—Hill 180, with the 
327th Infantry on the right and the 
328th Infantry on the left. The 
direction of the attack was ten degrees 
north of west. The 327th Infantry 
quickly oceupied Hill 180. The 1st 
Battalion of York’s regiment, the 
328th, was delayed in getting into 
position and did not earry Hill 225 
until noon. 

The attack was resumed on the 
morning of October 8. The 24 
Battalion of the 328th Infantry wa 
designated as the assault echelon 0! 
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It passed through the 
ist Battalion on Hill 223 


lines Of the 

+610 A. M. At the last moment, the 
direction of the advanee was changed 
more to the northward. Information 


As the 2d Battalion advanced across 
the valley west of Hill 223, it was 
met by heavy machine gun fire from 
the right, from the front, and from the 
wooded hills on the left. The fire from 








Prisoners 


of this change reached the 327th In- 
fantry on the right and it directed its 
Cornay. The runner 
message to the 2d 
Battalion, 328th Infantry, was killed. 
This battalion advaneed in the old 
direction, ten degrees north of west, 
when, by chance, the 
message was found in the pocket of the 
The right of the 28th 
Division made no headway until late 
As a result of these mis- 
adventures, the 2d Battalion, 328th 
Infantry fought nearly the whole day 


v ith ne 


advance on 
bearing the 


until noon 
dead runner. 


in the day. 


support on either flank. 

in the lottery of development, Com- 
pany G beeame the left assault com- 
pany of the battalion ; Parson’s platoon 
became the left support platoon of 


Company G. 


the left was particularly damaging. In 
fact, it was so dense and accurate that 
by 8:55 A. M. the attack was brought 
to a standstill. The positions of the 
guns, well off to the left, prevented the 
Americans from returning the fire with 
any effect. The men could only seek 
the seant shelter of chance folds in the 
ground to avoid certain death. The 
best troops can not withstand such a 
converging fire for long. The situation 
was desperate and, owing to the failure 
of the battalion commander to receive 
the change in direction and the fact 
that the 28th Division had made no 
progress, no aid was at hand. 
Sergeant Parsons estimated the 
situation correctly. He saw at once 
that the attack would fail unless the 
machine guns on the left were silenced. 
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The commanding officer of Company 
G, Captain Danforth, was with the as- 
sault wave of the company and could 
not be reached owing to the intensity 
of the enemy fire. Parsons decided te 
silence the guns with the means at his 
disposal. He ordered the left section 
of his platoon to work their way 
through the woods and attack the 
machine guns from the rear. 


The section to which this mission was 
assigned was commanded by Sergeant 
Bernard Early and was composed of 
the following men, seventeen in all: 


Set. Bernard Early * 

Corp. William B. Cutting‘ 

Pvt. Fred Wareing 

Pyt. Feodor Sok 

Pvt. Michael A. Sacina 

Pvt. Patrick J. Donohue 

Pvt. George W. Wills 

Corp. Murray L. Savage 

Pyt. Maryon E. Dymowski 

Pvt. Ralph E. Weiler 

Corp. Alvin C. York 

Pyt. Carl F. Swanson 

Pvt. Mario Muzzi 

Pvt. Perey Beardsley 

Pyt. Joseph Konotski 

Pyt. Roy H. Johnson 

Pvt. William E. Wine 

At first Early led his men straight 
to the rear, and by creeping from 
cover to cover they safely reached the 
shelter of a thicket near the foot of 
Hill 223. From this point the section 
moved in single file south along the 
eastern slope of the valley, then south- 
west for about half a mile. From 
this point it was evident, from the 
sound of firing, that a position had 
been reached which was well in rear of 
the enemy’s line, and that the machine 
guns were between the patrol and their 
battalion. Early then changed direction 
to the north in order to strike the 
machine gun nests in rear. The under- 
brush was quite thick and the Ameri- 
cans advanced quietly, taking all 


*Acting sergeant, held warrant as corporal. 
‘Acting corporal. 


He was a private at this time. 


i 


— 


possible advantage of cover. The 
patrol had not advaneed far in the ney 
direction when they surprised two 
German soldiers. Although Early 
called to them to halt, they did yo 
stop. Some members of the patrol 
fired but missed. The Americans pur. 
sued the fleeing enemy along a path 
which led down a hill and aeross , 
small stream. After crossing the 
stream, the Germans turned to the 
right along its western bank. The 
Americans were in hot pursuit, but, 
when Early reached the point wher 
the Germans had turned along the 
stream, he paused to deploy his section 
for action. 


About twenty paces farther on, the 
Americans burst through the brush 
and surprised a large party of Ger. 
mans who were assembled near a 
small building. They had surprised 
the headquarters of a battalion. The 
Germans had finished breakfast and 
two officers and about 75 men were 
gathered about their battalion con- 
mander, evidently holding a confer. 
ence. The Americans fired a few 
shots and closed with the bayonet. The 
Germans fired a few times, but, as the 
Americans charged, most of them 
threw up their hands as a token ol 
surrender. 

Sergeant Early had turned to order 
his men to disarm the prisoners when 
he went down severely wounded by 
three bullets through his body. Ger- 
man machine gunners, in pits on the 
hillside to the right, had reversed their 
guns and opened a heavy fire at short 
range. This fire was a complete sur 
prise and its effect was devastating. 
Besides the section leader, Corporal 
Cutting and Private Muzzi_ were 


His correct name is Otis B. Merrithew. 
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The wounded; Corporal Savage and hand, which was his favorite position 
hres privates Wareing, Wine, Dymowski, when shooting in turkey matches. 

D ns Weiler, and Swanson were killed. The He had exhausted all of the ammuni- 














































Early remaining seven privates scattered to 
id ut cover in the brush and behind trees. 
patrol Some of them watehed the prisoners 
$ pur: and others did what they could for 
path their wounded. They took no material 
"088 4 part, however, in the fight which 

the followed, firing not more than a dozen 
0 the shots altogether. 

The When the Germans opened fire, York 
- but, was in the open and near the group of 
where prisoners Which was between him and 


To this fact York 
his life. At a 
guttural command from the hillside, 
the prisoners had thrown themselves 
flat on the ground. With lightning 
rapidity York had done likewise. 
After the first burst, other machine 


the machine guns. 


undoubtedly owes 


ra 
rised guns joined in. The fire was terrific. 
The However, it failed to reach York 


because the machine gunners could not 
depress the guns sufficiently to hit him 
without grave danger of firing into 
their comrades who were in the line 
of fire. From the prone position York 
commenced picking off the gunners on 
the hillside with his rifle. The range 
was much shorter than that used in the 
turkey matches in Tennessee, and the 
targets presented by the enemy, as they 
exposed themselves to fire their 
machine guns, were mueh larger than 
the head of a turkey tethered behind a 


by 

ler. ‘og. Under these conditions, it is 
the iardly likely that the best match shot 
a of Fentress County, Tennessee, wasted 
sat many bullets. The enemy’s fire slack- 
-. ened. It was discouraging to have 
ng. ‘0 han a gun when the brains of the 
od Previous gunner had been blown out 
ore ‘Ss soon as he had taken his position. 


When the intensity of the fire de- 
treased. York stood up and fired off- 


tion from the pouches in the front of 
his belt and his rifle was nearly empty 
when a German officer and five men 
sprang from a trench on the hillside 
and rushed with their bayonets. York 
drew his pistol and shot the last man in 
line, then the next, and so on until 
all were killed or wounded. This is 
the method he had used in hunting 
wild turkeys at home. By shooting the 
ones in rear first, the leading ones do 
not know that those following are 
being shot and do not take flight. In 
this way a whole flock may be bagged. 
York says that he fired in this manner 
without thinking, and it is well that 
he did. Had he shot the leader first, 
the others, beyond doubt, would have 
taken cover and killed him with their 
rifles. 

During the fight, the German 
battalion commander evidently tried 
to kill York with his pistol. While 
York was engaged with the machine 
gunners, he heard firing from the 
group of prisoners and, when they were 
rounded up, the battalion commander’s 
pistol was found to be empty. 

After disposing of the bayonet 
attack, York picked up his rifle and 
again turned his attention to the 
machine gunners on the _ hillside. 
About 25 had now been killed or 
wounded, and the remainder had lost 
most of their enthusiasm. The 
machine gun fire came only in short 
bursts. As the fire dimished, York 
shouted to the gunners to come down 
and surrender. Finally, the battalion 
commander came over to York, spoke 
to him in English, and said that if 
York would not kill any more, he would 
make the Germans on the hill sur- 
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render. York covered the battalion 
commander with his pistol, told him 
to ‘‘do it now’’ or he would be killed 
next. The Germian blew his whistle 
and called to his men. They came out 
of the brush with their hands in the 
air and gathered around. 

One German, as he approached, tried 
to kill York with a small grenade. York 
shot him and there was no more trouble 
from the prisoners. 

York called to the remaining seven 
Americans to help him get the 
prisoners back to the American lines. 
Some of them protested that it was 
impossible but York was adamant. En- 
couraged by the muzzle of York’s 
pistol the German officers helped to 
form the prisoners, about 90 in number, 
into a column of two’s. The seven 
Americans were distributed along the 
flanks and rear of the column. Ger- 
man prisoners were forced to assist the 
American wounded. 

The German leader insisted on 
moving down the valley to the north. 
He was so determined to take this route 
that York became suspicious and con- 
cluded that the German was trying 
to lead him into a trap. This con- 
clusion proved to be correct, for, had 
the column proceeded down the valley 
to the northward, it would have been 
brought into the field of fire of machine 
gun nests on the hillsides farther down. 
York decided to take another route. He 
placed himself at the head of the 
eolumn, with a German officer on either 
side, and forced the battalion to march 
in front of him. In this manner, he 
led the column over the hill to the 
northeast, toward the American lines. 

Several machine guns were en- 
countered on the return trip. York 
dealt with these by leading the column 
of prisoners directly toward them and 


forcing the German major to all out 
to the crews to surrender. Qne Ge. 
man, who failed to obey the major's 
command, was killed. 

On the way back about 40 mop 
prisoners were added to the colum, 
York arrived at the command post of 
the 2d Battalion, 328th Infantry, wit) 
his prisoners at 9:25 A. M. Here they 
were counted by Ist Lt. J. A, Woods 
who found one German battalion eon. 
mander, three other officers, and 1% 
enlisted men, 132 in all. 

Corporal York and his detachment 
conducted their prisoners, and others 
who were committed to their charge. 
to the headquarters of the 82d Division 
at Varennes, where they were turned 
over to the intelligence officer. York 
rejoined his company on the following 
morning. 

After York silenced the machine 
guns which were firing from the left, 
the 2d Battalion, 328th Infantry was 
able to resume the advance. During 
the advance, Lt. Bertrand Cox, who 
commanded the support platoon of 
Company F, passed over the ground 
on which York’s fight had taken place. 
He stated that he saw 20 or 25 dead 
Germans on the ground. The wounded 
had, apparently, been removed. The 
battalion gained its objective at about 
5:00 P. M. thus assuring the complete 
collapse of the resistance in front of 
the 77th Division. During the night, 
elements of the 28th Division came up 
and established contact on the left. 

For his act of heroism, Sergeatt 
York was awarded the highest honor 
which can be bestowed upon an Amer! 
can soldier, the Congressional Medal 0! 
Honor. He also received the following 
decorations from other countries: 
France: Medaille Militaire, Croix (& 
Guerre, with palm, Italy: Croce 
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Cyera, Montenegro: Medaille pour la 
Bravoure. 

Gen. Charles P. Summerall while 
inspecting the 82d Division after the 
Armistice, addressed Sergeant York in- 
the following words: 

“Corporal York, your division eom- 
mander has reported to me your ex- 
ceedingly gallant eonduet during the 
operations of your division in the 
Meuse-Argonne battle. I desire to ex- 
press to you my pleasure and com- 
mendation for your courage, skill, and 
gallantry which you displayed on that 
oceasion. It is an honor to command 
such soldiers as you. Your conduct 
reflects great credit, not only upon the 
American Army, but upon the Ameri- 
ean people. Your deeds will be re- 
corded in the history of this great war 
and they will live as an inspiration, 
not only to your comrades, but to the 
generations to come after us. I wish 
to commend you publicly and in the 
presence of the officers of your di- 
vision. ”’ 

Sergeant York returned to the 
United States a national hero, His 
exploit had captivated the publie faney 
and his deeds had been heralded 
throughout the land. When he landed 
in New York, the Tennessee Society 
had planned a great celebration. After 
a succession of dinners and receptions, 
he was called to Washington and pre- 
sented to the Secretary of War. 

York, however, found no pleasure in 
the homage of the multitudes; he 


longed for the tranquility of his native 
mountains. As soon as it could be ar- 
ranged without injuring the feelings 
of his friends, he asked for his dis- 
charge and quietly returned to his 
home. In doing so, York, a poor man, 
turned his back upon a great fortune. 
The publicity that his exploit had re- 
ceived had made him a national char- 
acter. He was besieged with tempt- 
ing contracts to act for motion pic- 
tures and in vaudeville. He was of- 
fered fabulous sums to sign advertise- 
ments and to commercialize his fame 
in other ways. All this he steadfastly 
refused to do. His contact with the 
outside world had opened his eyes to 
the needs of his mountain people. He 
realized that their poverty was largely 
caused by lack of transportation facili- 
ties and of modern schools. He used 
all his energies to secure these ad- 
vantages for them. Through his ef- 
forts, good motor roads have been built 
through the mountains and modern 
schools are being provided for the 
mountain children. 

We admire York for serving his 
country in her hour of need although 
military service was incompatible with 
his deep-seated religious convictions. 
We glory in his extraordinary feat of 
arms. We love him for his simple 
loyalty to his mountain people, for 
stoutly refusing to exploit his fame to 
his own advantage, but devoting his 
prestige to the advancement of their 
welfare. 
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@+ Board of Education $O 


Whereas, the State Board of Education has learned with 
great pleasure that the military department of the University 
of Florida, at the last annual inspection by United States 
Army officers, was awarded the highest rating attainable for 
military training and efficiency, thereby pay Sr not only 
great credit upon the educational institutions of Florida, but 


upon the officers and instructors in charge thereof as well, 
now, therefore; 


Be Ft Resolved sy the State Board of F-ducation, That 





the Board does hereby express its appreciation of the record * 


made by the Reserve Officers Training Corps at the Univer- 
sity of Florida during the past year 1929-1930, and extends 
to the officers, instructors and students who made this possible 
its most hearty congratulations upon their attainments. 


Be Ft Further Resolved, Thar a copy of this resolution, 
suitably engrossed and personally signe. 
this Board, be made out and forwarded under the Great Seal 


of the State of Florida to the University of Florida as a token. 


of merit and commendation. 


Given under our hands and the Great 
Seal of the State of Florida at Talla- 
hassee, the Capital, this the 24th day 


of June, A. D. 1 930, 
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Higher Education for Signal 
Corps Officers 


Mas. Gen. Georce 8S. Grpss, 
Chief Signal Officer, United States Army 


y HILE the edueation of Army 
\ officers is primarily a mat- 
ter that interests the officer himself, 
and is of vital concern to the military 
service, it is also a matter of interest 
to the publie. 

The taxpayer likes to know some- 
thing of the dollar for dollar value 
that results from the money that is 
spent upon the education of army 
officers. The patriotie citizen takes 
pride in the knowledge that the Amer- 
ican Army has a comprehensive pro- 
vram of higher education for its officers 
which results in a general raising of 
the standard of their education, and 
which better fits them to perform 
their professional duties. 

Two things in particular that have 
come in these reeent years emphasize 
the demand that army officers be well 
educated men. 

The first of these is that our national 
military policy has adopted civilian 
components as the larger elements of 
its forees. The Regular Army officer 
has become a teacher. He is thrust 
into the position of leader, not just 
of a small unit commensurate with his 
grade, but a leader in a very consider- 
able group whose interests extend into 
the social and eivie life of whole com- 
munities 

Modesty is still a virtue, but the 
officer who ean not address a public 
meeting, who is not equipped to teach 
his subjects in a masterful fashion and 
‘0 assume a position of leadership 


under proper circumstances is lacking 
in qualities that a commissioned officer 
should have in this day. 

The second point is that the military 
art now employs so many applications 
of technical science that highly 
specialized education along many lines 
is absolutely essential. 

The business of the Signal Corps is 
to furnish the military establishment 
with a communication service. Its 
officers are military communication 
engineers ;—soldiers, tacticians, and 
technicians. 

Their military education, in pro- 
gressive steps, covers a period of many 
years. 

First should come a period of duty 
with troops in order to learn the basic 
duties of an officer, to become familiar 
with the organization and methods and 
traditions of the Army, to learn to 
take care of soldiers and to lead 
them, to handle government property, 
and to become familiar with the 
processes of military jurisprudence. 


Tue Army SIGNAL ScHooL 

After a period of such practical ex- 
perience, the officer is sent to the Army 
Signal School at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, for a nine months course em- 
bracing communication engineering 
and applied communication. Here he 
learns the detailed principles and 
practice of telephone, telegraph and 
radio engineering, paralleled by their 
practical application, not only to peace 
time situations and conditions, but also 
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to those which will confront him in 
actual combat in war time. Among 
the subjects in which he receives both 
theoretical and practical instruction 
are electricity, telephony, telegraph, 
radio, motor transportation, homing 
pigeons, training methods, crypto- 
graphy, meteorology, photography, 
equitation, and signal supply. The last 
month of the course is devoted 
principally to field exercises in which 
the students apply practically and in 
detail all the principles previously 
taught them. During these field ex- 
ercises a complete field wire and radio 
communication system is_ installed, 
maintained, and operated under fixed 
and mobile situations as encountered 
in actual combat. 

Upon graduation in June, the officer 
is ready to go back to a field unit 
capable of directing the organization, 
training and operation of the unit 
under both peace and war conditions. 


Post GrapuATE Work at Crvit INstI- 
TUTIONS 


By this time the officer has learned 


a 


something about the uses of technical 
communication equipment. He may 
even have begun to have ideas as ty 
how equipment-may be improved ¢: 
new methods utilized. He is therefor 
better able to select subjects fy 
specialized study, and to do so with 
some idea of their future utilization, 
in his profession. 

Students in communication eng. 
neering have been sent to the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, 
to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to Harvard University, 
and to the California Institute of Tech. 
nology. Those who have had the 
proper academic training and who have 
completed the course satisfactorily have 
been awarded post graduate degrees 

The work of the Signal Corps in- 
cludes other important specialties. A 
limited number of officers are given 
higher training in meteorology, i 
motion picture art and science, and in 
business administration. 

The course in meteorology has been 
pursued at Rutgers University. A 
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quota of two officers has been kept at 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. A course is now being 
set up at the University of Southern 
California combined with the Academy 


) With of Motion Picture Arts and Seiences 
zation to prepare selected officers to carry on 
the responsibilities of the Signal Corps 
engi. in the preparation of training films for 
effield the Army, and in _ photography, 
rrsity. generally. This activity will take one 
e of officer a year for a period of five years 
sity, r more. 
Tech. Tus Army INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
ee As a supply bureau the Signal Corps 
have isa procurement agency of considerable 
have proportions. Current procurement in 
grees peace time is a business of no small 
8 in- size, and procurement planning for 
. A var is a laborious and continuous task. 
ziven The supply branches of the Army will 
in be drawn upon for officers to oceupy 
ad in important positions in the organization 
f the Assistant Seeretary of War in 
been arrying out his statutory duties in 
A connection with war procurement. 


In order to further the training of 
officers for these duties, the Signal 
Corps sends each year a selected group 
to take the course at the Army In- 
dustrial College. 

The Signal Corps supply establish- 
ment employs officers of all grades so 
that the complement at that college 
may include an officer of any grade 
whose previous training or experience 
especially fits him for that work. 


Tae COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF 
ScHOOL 

The tactical and command training 

received at the Command and General 

Staff School at Fort Leavenworth is 

(uite as necessary to officers of the 

Signal Corps who may be expected to 





occupy positions as signal officers of 
higher tactical units as it is for offieers 
of any other arm. The Signal Corps 

















The Command and .General Staff 
School Building 


is not only a combatant arm, but its 
principal functions bear an intimate 
relation to the tactical handling of 
units, both large and small. A unit 
signal officer without adequate tacti- 
eal training can not be a competent 
unit signal officer. 


The Signal School at Fort Mon- 
mouth gives as much tactical training 
as is possible in the time available, 
but prospective signal officers of the 
higher units need more advanced 
training. The annual allotment of the 
Signal Corps at Leavenworth is four. 
With this limited number the Signal 
Corps is just able to make the progress 
in this type of training that should be 
made. The class of 1931 will have 
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barely reached down to the most senior 
captains. It is expected, of course, 
that this condition will be improved in 
due time. 


THe Army War COLLEGE 


The highest rung of the ladder in 
the regular course of military training 
is the Army War College. Officers to 
attend this college must be eligible. 
They must have a record that is above 
average through many years of service. 
They must be graduates of the Com- 


pertaining to the several arms and ser. 
vices. While the primary purpose of 
each of them may be to give technical 
training to the officers of the branch 
to which the school pertains, the 
practice is well established of sending 
officers from other branches to those 
schools. 

The following table will show at a 
glance the progress of this program 
of higher education for officers of the 
Signal Corps: 


Graduates of 








War Cc. & Signal 
Coll. Se. 8. a School 


SE? esa: 7 6 6 6 
eh vee oe 5 11 8 
Major ...... 3 2 25 22 
Captain .... 101 - + 71 
an a 72 - ae 58 
2? ae 40 ee ais 17 








Army Other 

Tech. Indus. Meteor- Bus. Spec 
School ! Coll, ology Admin. Serv 
1 a8 ay “+ 4 

10 5 én a 7 

13 9 al 6 17 

16 3 os 1 25 


14 oe 2 ms 1 





1Yale, M. I. T., Harvard. 


mand and General Staff School and 
must recommended for 
further training at the War College. 
In general they are selected annually 
by the chiefs of their branches from 
those who are eligible. 


have been 


The course at the Army War College 
is designed to give further training to 
selected officers of age and long service 
for high command and service in the 
general staff both in the War Depart- 
ment and with troops. 

It is an obligation of every arm 
and branch to make its proportional 
contribution of qualified officers for 
command and general staff duties. It 
is likewise a distinct advantage to the 
general staff to have within its mem- 
bership officers of the highest spe- 
cialized training. 


SPECIAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


There are in the Army no fewer 
than 27 types of special service schools 


This is a wise and far-seeing pro- 
It contributes to the broad- 
ening of the whole officer personnel, 


eedure. 


and disseminates specialized knowledge 
that is essential to team work. 

As an officer grows older and his 
responsibilities grow greater, he needs 
more and more the broad background 
of diversified experience and under- 
standing. 

There is another type of education 
that does not come from schools. As 
one grows older in the service one finds 
that the rarest and most valuable of 
human qualities are resourcefulness 
and dependable judgment. They ca! 
be acquired in part by education, i 
part by experience. They can be em 
hanced by industry and honesty. but 
such it really is—s 
largely a born virtue. None of us has 
Few have enough. 


wisdom—for 


too much of it. 
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| mention it in eonneetion with edu- 
sation because L have a firm belief that 
there is a Way by which the effective 
wisdom of Army officers can be greatly 


increased their value as leaders en- 
hanced. And that is to encourage and 
to require officers in the performance 


of their duties to think and to act on 


+} elr own responsibility. 
It is inherent in a military hierarchy 
for military leaders to assume responsi- 


bility for the actions of those under 
them. With layer upon layer of au- 
thority, there is a strong tendency for 
leaders, generally, to direct and 
supervise the work of their subordi- 
nates down to the minutest detail. 
Nothing could more effectively kill 
initiative or more surely retard the de- 
velopment of that resourcefulness and 
dependable judgment which we call 
wisdom. 
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The Army and News! - 


Lieut. Cou. J. H. Zereny, Jr.’ 


¢é¢C’i\URE, an’ thin we'll know 

phwat is happening to our 
two byes!’’ rejoiced Mrs. Murphy 
when the writer’s wife paused a 
moment to answer the weazened wash- 
erwoman’s query ‘‘for why’’ he was 
“‘a-goin’ to Washington for six 
months, praise be!’’ 

Son-furnishing mothers and fathers, 
tax-paying citizens, veterans of every 
war, C. M. T. C. trainees, students en- 
joying R. O. T. C. advantages, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, railroad 
officials, Gold Star mothers, pacifists— 
the list could be continued indefinitely 
—all want to read army news. The 
wise editor is therefore alert to print 
such news; by so doing, he makes his 
readers happy and contented. This 
news, however, must be in newspaper 
form. 

News of army activities must be per- 
sonalized, localized, individualized, so 
that the little, old, Irish washerwoman 
may be able to see clearly her own 
*“*byes,’’ as distinguished from the 
huge machine—that unit of 137,000 
persons welded into an inseparable 
mass—the army. 

The military is not a thing apart, not 
a special caste, not a group of super- 
men. Rather it is just a number of 
‘*Mr. Common Peopie’’ employed by 
**Mr. and Mrs. Citizen’’ to safeguard 
the present and future peace of the 
nation as our forefathers intended 
when they united ‘‘for the common 
defense, to insure domestic tranquillity, 
and to secure the blessings of liberty.’’ 


1General Staff (MI-Res.) On active duty in the War Department Public Relations Branch 
“Pottsville Evening Republican” and ‘Pottsville 


Publisher, 
sylvania., 
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And that is what the little, old, Irish 
washerwoman believes the army 
really is—her ‘‘byes,’’ who have a job 
defending her ‘‘bit of a house’’ when 
necessary (‘‘praise be, it may never 
happen agin’ like it did in 1918”). 
and of securing for her the blessings 
of liberty (‘‘Sure, an’ that’s why me 
and Mike came over  thirty-sivin’ 
years ago!’’). 
Any broad consideration of army 
publicity must conform to the theory 
of the National Defense Act, under 
which the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, and the Organized Reserves are 
component parts of the Army of the to t 
United States, and back of which lies arm 
the basic thought of citizenry trained “te 
to defend their homes. Marked at- Thi 
tention will naturally be given the the 
latter components, as their activities unc 
are of particular interest to their 
neighbors. Their army life is a “‘side- 
line’ or ‘‘hobby,’’ while civilian 
occupations form the backbone of their 
financial budget. At the behest of 
‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, the members 
of the Regular Army undertake this 
work as a life profession. The public 
should have, and it is a duty of the 
army to provide, news that will 
establish and maintain an intelligent 
understanding of army activities. 
‘BURSTING INTO PRINT”’ 

The inbred reticence of army officers 
and their hesitancy over ‘‘ bursting into 
print’’ is a natural outcome of constant 
training to prevent information from 
reaching ‘‘the enemy.’’ In war-time, 
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an aggressive citizenry clamors for 
news of their ‘byes’? and newspapers 
spend thousands of dollars developing 
news of the army for their readers. 
By virtue of his position, the army 
oficer stands guard against the publi- 
eation of much of this news. He be- 
lieves, and rightly so, that it is better 
to err on the side of concealment than 
to be compelled to justify the merest 
hance that any important information 
may be secured by hostile forces. 

Peace comes ! 

Editors turn to revive localized news 
of their communities submerged in the 
broader happenings of the nation. Mr. 
Citizen’’ readjusts his 
glance on the foreground of his neigh- 
borhood rather than on the far-ground 
of internationalism. .The army turns 
to the routine of peace, but retains its 
armorplate of aloofness against 
“telling the world’’ what it is doing. 
This not unnatural barrier between 
the press and the army leads to mis- 
understandings, to lessened enthusiasm 
and morale, and to an inertia on the 
part of both army and press, which 
militate against the proper dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge of the insurance 
against War—our army’s primary pur- 
pose In peacetime, 


“Common 


NEVER BEG FOR SPACE 
Regulations establish the 
policy that publie relations is a fune- 
tion of command and provide for the 
appointment of intelligence officers. 
A compilation, ‘‘News and the 
Army’’ prepared and printed by the 
Press Section, -Publie Relations 
Branch, G-2, War Department General 
Staff, amplifies and clarifies the 


Army 


practices within the army, and ap- 
plies them to that most volatile of 


oe endeavors—the gathering and 
distribut 


ion of news. 





The G-2 conference held March 6 and 
7, 1930, in Washington and addressed 
by the Chief of Staff, served to 
emphasize to the War Department 
branch information officers and corps 
area military intelligence representa- 
tives who attended, the obligation en- 
tailed ‘‘upon the military service to 
disseminate to the public information 
which is not confidential and which is 
pertinent to an accurate knowledge of 
the Army of the United States.’’ 
The army, having been engaged in the 
greatest war of all times, has now so 
far solved the problems incident to 
demobilization that it is picking up 
ordinary peace-time pursuits and re- 
suming many activities necessarily dis- 
carded during the pressure of other 
duties. Among these is a resumption, 
on a peace-time basis, of those public 
relations contacts so essential to 
answer the special writers, feature 
syndicates, and interested citizens, 
whose queries show constant increase 
in number and variety. 

The keynote of army regulations, of 
‘‘News and the Army,’’ and of the 
G-2 conference, was in the statement, 
‘‘The press should not have to beg for 
news, and the army should never beg 
for space.’’ 

LEARN BY TRIAL 

The mechanics of furnishing any 
news to the press embraces the obvious 
functions of (1) preparation of news 
releases, and (2) distribution through 
proper channels. However, the far- 
flung activities of army personnel, ex- 
tending not only to every nook and 
hamlet in continental United States, 
but to foreign stations and overseas 
territories as well, requires the ad- 
dition of a third function, that of (3) 
proof of publication of items—if an 
advertising term may be borrowed. By 
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gathering these clippings, it is possible 
to learn the reactions of the press 
throughout the country, to measure 
the extent of the interest of the people 
in army activities, and by examples of 
printed material, to teach personnel, 
untrained in news-writing, just what 
army news the newspapers and peri- 
odicals really want. 

Although the saying ‘‘ Newspaper- 
men are born, not made’’ has been 
somewhat altered by the vigorous 
teachings of schools of journalism, 
there are, nevertheless, today, hundreds 
of ‘‘eub  reporters’’ or old-time 
‘*printers’ devils’’ trying their hand 
at writing ‘‘stuff’’ for their papers, 
and improving steadily by the simple 
method of comparing what they wrote 
with what the editor printed. Average 
intelligence, a desire to furnish news, 
sufficient persistence to ‘‘try again’”’ 
and its accompanying patience and 
tact when rebuffed, plus speed and 
accuracy are the primary qualifications 
of a successful intelligence officeer—who 
of course keeps constantly in mind 
Mrs. Murphy’s normal interest in her 
‘‘byes’’ and her broader, more 
general interest in army activities in 
its larger groups and units. 

‘“News of the Army’’ divides itself 
into several readily separable groups, 
described as follows: 

FLASH NEWS 

Events that occur with no previous 
planning and that result in serious 
illnesses or injuries to individuals, 
loss of life, proportionately large 
property loss, pageants, demonstra- 
tions, exhibitions, where such emer- 
gencies may arise; deaths from any 
cause; results of competitive drills 
sports events of extraordinary public 
interest—these are bulletins, or ‘‘ flash 
news.’’ 
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The emergencies of life are alway, 
news. Newspapers clamor for such 
news. Speed is the essential factor jy 
reporting them. Instantaneous pp. 
ports should be furnished so that \in 
Murphy may quickly know whether 
her “‘byes’’ are involved, and so the 
country at large may be appraised of 
the major happenings of its largest 
institution. Ordinary channels of dis 
tribution should be disregarded in such 
emergencies and the intelligence officer 
should make immediate report of 
known facts through personal contact, 
telephone, telegraph, or radio. He 
should make frequent additions « 
circumstances require, not only to al 
the newspapers and wire news 
gathering organizations in the im. 
mediate vicinity, but to the next 
higher intelligence officer. Wher 
circumstances require, a query that 
costs but a few cents and can be seat 
‘*press collect’’ should be wired to the 
home-town newspapers of the indi 
viduals involved. This, of cours, 
gives Mrs. Murphy instant news of the 
happening and tends to allay her fears 
and worry over her ‘‘byes.”’ 

In handling news of this classifica- 
tion the intelligence officer becomes it 
effect, the active, aggressive “news 
tipster’’ of the press, treating all alike, 
and filling in until reporters or staf 
men arrive on the scene. 

SPOT NEWS 

The events of ordinary day-by-day 
tivities of the army in all its branches 
affecting units or numerous indivil 
uals, or oceurrences of outstanding 
moment in the lives of well known i 
dividuals in the army form a lat 
mass of news, are of immediate inte 
est to the newspapers. The maj 

portion of this news will take the for 
of ‘‘hand-outs’’ properly confined # 
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distribution through the corps area 
62 and the Press Section, Public 
Relations Branch, G-2 War Depart- 
went in Washington. The intelligence 
oficer who distributes this class of 
news becomes the passive representa-- 
tive of the army in making available 
news of its activities so the individual 
editor may select therefrom what he 
regards as news for his readers. 

Drawing a likeness between the dis- 
tribution channels for army news and 
the channels of civilian news-gathering 
organizations, the general effect is to 
make the post intelligence officers serve 
as local correspondents for this class 
of news under the nearest ‘‘bureau 
point’’ represented by the corps area 
G-2 function. 

PERSONAL ITEMS 

Personal items form the backbone of 
the daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in those numerous cities and 
villages outside of the classification of 
eenters.’’ The im- 
portant factor in this class of items is 
the ‘‘Who.”’? This class of news 
items probably furnished the origin for 
the term ‘‘hooey.’’ The ‘‘who’’ must 
precede the ‘‘hoo-ey.’’ The finished 
product becomes ‘‘ Eye-wash.’’ News- 
paper editors quickly confirm the 
statement that the press does not care 
for ‘‘general items,’’ but does desire 
localized and individualized items. The 
G-2 of one corps area says: ‘‘Of all 
the material we send out, personal and 
localized releases, of course, receive the 
greater attention, but as we continue 
our service to the press it is probable 
that material will be more 
frequently published.’’ 

These items fall into endless elassi- 
ications, which may be briefly 
described as activities of individuals 
limited to groups of not more than 
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12) such as assignment to station, 
records of special service, sports events, 
promotions, illnesses of moment, 
events which affect in any way the 
status of an individual in his relations 
to the army or to the public at large. 

These items, for the most part, need 
be no longer than 100 words and, as 
a matter of efficient preparation and 
distribution, should be sent direct by 
mail to the home-town newspapers con- 
cerned with simultaneous shipment, 
for information, to the next higher in- 
telligence officer and to the intelli- 
gence officer of the corps area in which 
are located the newspapers that receive 
the item. If a community of 100,000 
population crowds several newspapers 
daily with activities of its inhabitants, 
certainly the army personnel with 
activities vastly more extensive should 
be able to furnish daily numerous real 
news items to the press of the country. 

An element of pride enters into the 
preparation and _ distribution of 
personal items by an_ intelligence 
officer—pride in the success of indivi- 
duals and in their activities. The 
same element enters into the publi- 
cation of these items by the home-town 
newspaper man who represents the 
community interest in every individual 
born and raised therein. The intelli- 
gence officer who handles these items 
becomes the ‘‘country correspondent”’ 
of the newspapers. 

OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 

There are, of course, still further 
classifications of news material—that 
vast mass of historical, education, and 
technical subjects intended for class 
distribution or syndication through 
chain newspapers, in magazines and 
periodicals, or in book form. Under 
this class the army owes a duty to the 
country, just as the press owes a duty 
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to the country to increase the 
knowledge of the people in the history 
of our country and in the exploits of 
those whe make governmental 
cupations their life career. 

The.files of the War Department and 
the corps area are full to bursting with 
stories of pioneer work, of thrilling ex- 
periences, of beneficent changes in our 
mode of living, in the lengthening of 
lives through medical discoveries— 
thousands of historical, education, and 
technical incidents teeming with 
romance accomplished by army per- 
sonnel—not in fighting but in peace— 
done in the ordinary routine of the 
month's duty—lacking the ‘‘applause’’ 
and cheering of the stadium—romances 
wanted by the press and the magazine 
world—romanees read and enjoyed by 
the Mrs. Murphy’s of your town and 
my town. 


oc- 


THE RESULT 

Any student of psychology readily 
pictures the effect of these printed 
news items—not only on the civilian 
population but on the military forces. 
Many an officer, many an enlisted man, 
feels forgotten, lost, submerged in the 
machinery of the army. ‘‘We’re in 
the Army Now,’’ sung dolefully, may 
well be indicative of this psychology. 
John Doe may possibly have enlisted 
to secure freedom from prying eyes, 
but when he pitched that 
game his outfit in a corps area 
series, or when his ability has been 
recognized by corporal’s stripes, or 
when he rounds out a 30-year stay in 
the army, he takes a vast pride in the 
recognition .afforded his efforts through 
the columns of his ‘‘ home-town’”’ 
paper, 
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because he knows that his 
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friends—maybe only Mary or Mother 
—read this item. He promptly enligs 
for another hitch in that greates 
institutions and sings ‘‘We’re in ty 
Army Now”’ with a pride that stays 
off any submerging influences, becayy 
he realizes that, infinitesimal as it ny 
be, his ‘‘cog in the machinery” jy 
known and recognized. 





““The chain is no stronger than i 
weakest link.’’ 


When special duty is required frot 
‘*hand-picked’’ units are _ selected hat 
because of the high morale of the indi- bre 
viduals therein. Individualized neys as 
items will assist in building this ar 
morale. These items will increase the mi 
number of ‘‘hand-picked’’ units. Sneh an 
items will soon compel the establish. he 
ment of a ‘‘ waiting list’’ for member. ty 
ship in that army to which we ar at 
proud to belong. ) 


Mrs. Murphy’s neighbors, of cours, 
read of the work of her ‘‘byes’’ and, 
over the back fence, rejoice in their 
personal knowledge of army men; they 
become just as prideful as Mr 
Murphy herself, and lose their fear o 
the army 
know Pat 


machinery because they 
and Mike are ‘‘making 
good.’’ 

These results are brought about by 
the ‘‘pride of profession’’ and ‘‘pride 
of aequaintance’’ which the printed 
word creates. And to this extent th 
pen will—in time of peace—always 
be mightier than the sword, while i 
wartime it forms a powerful adjunct 
to the fighting arms in the theatre © 
operations as well as helps to ‘* Keep 
the Home Fires Burning’’ in the 200 
of the interior. 
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Amateur Generalship 


Some Observations on the Military Qualities 
of Various Famous Leaders 


FLETCHER PRATT 


fessional edueation to the officer? 
is there anything in peppery old Lord 
Fisher's bitter complaint that ‘*‘Our 
military leaders....were only selected 
from one twenty-fifth of the ore we 
have at our disposal though we had 
brought five million men under arms, 
as all our generals commanding 
armies, army corps, divisions, and in 
most cases brigades, were drawn from 
among the Regular Forees who 
handled our small pre-War Army of 
two hundred thousand men.’’ Or 
again, how about the million men that 
William J. Bryan used to see spring- 
ing to arms—presumably all officered 
and organized ? 


re what is the value of his pro- 


There exists outside of the Services, 
even among intelligent men, an opinion 
that it takes no longer to train a field 
officer than a private. The conserva- 
tive civilian imagines that in the event 
of a war we could promote enough 
Regulars to give us all the generals 
we need; regimental officers could be 
(rawn from the population, subjected 
to a course of knowledge-stuffing not 
wilike that applied to the Strasbourg 
zoose, and sent out to lead the new 
civilian army. The radicals consider 
this system an unworthy kotowing to 
West Point; they would take the 
enerals also from civil life—vide Lord 
Fisher and Mr. Bryan. 

It would be eurious if an opinion so 
widely-held were entirely without a 


reason 


able basis; the very persistence 


OT the 


dea in spite of the experience 


of our Civil War shows there is more 
to it than a dislike of militarism. 
Partly, it is due to the fundamental 
premise of democracy that one man is 
as good as another, granted the 
opportunity. But it is perhaps just 
as well to lay aside the philosophical 
aspect of the question; there must be 
some reason in history why the 
amateur in arms should be so highly 
held. 

Would we not learn something by 
examining the successes of amateur 
generalship? The failures teach 
nothing but the old, old lesson of in- 
subordination, lack of precaution, un- 
steady morale, timorous leadership. 
But if we consider those leaders who, 
without training, have nevertheless 
demonstrated an inherent talent for 
war, perhaps we would discover 
something about the points on which 
no amount of talent will replace 
training. 

To avoid misunderstanding let us 
begin with a definition. What is an 
amateur general? All kings, dukes, 
and assorted royalty must be excluded. 
Their amateurism is suspect; in the 
few instances in which they have held 
actual as well as titular command, 
they, had at least the advice of the 
best military men available, and always 
some military training. Secondly, 
partizan and guerilla leaders must be 
eliminated. The irregular may be a 
patriot and a_ gentleman, whose 
operations call for military ability. 
Marion and Sumter were. But far too 
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often he hops over the low fence that 
separates him from the bandit, and in 
any event his labors do not count 
heavily in the final result of a war. 
Similarly, we must exclude all those 
commanders, like Austrian Loudon and 
Confederate Forrest, who began as 
irregulars and rose to eminence as 
captains of regular armies; for if the 
partizan is not strictly a military com- 
mander, there is no school of war equal 
to handling a couple of squadrons of 
horse in the field. And finally, we 
must keep out all Romans unless it 
ean be definitely proved that they 
lacked military training when they 
took up their first commands. 

What remains? A sufficiently curious 
list. From ancient times Julius 
Caesar and the eunuch Narses; 
then a long jump to Oliver Crom- 
well and Marlborough ; Clive in India; 
Greene, Wayne, and Arnold from the 
American Revolution. We will do 
well indeed if we find a common de- 
nominator for these. 


CAESAR 

Caesar’s case is one of the few in 
which we can be sure that a Roman 
lacked military training. He had 
accompanied Servilius Vatia as one of 
those gilded aides-de-camp on _ his 
pirate campaign, but that was only 
a picnic on a grand scale, with no 
fighting to be done. He was, in fact, 
a dilettante with a nice taste in 
perfumes and a large tailors’ bill when 
he was selected to command a force 
for suppressing the turbulent moun- 
taineers of Lusitania. He accom- 
plished his task in whirlwind fashion, 
came home to make a few speeches, and 


then set out for Gaul. 


‘Say 20,000 infantry of the line, all veterans, 2,000 cavalry, and in the neighborhood of 
10,000 light infantry. 





His beginning there marks ty 
difference between the amateur gener,| 
and the professional. No professions 
would have dared to begin the conquey 
of a brave and well-armed nation of 
eight millions with the force he had— 
four legions.* One key to this riddlp 
is that he expected to find allies, x 
indeed he did; but he would have saved 
himself much trouble by taking mor 
men in the beginning. In the end le 
had to treble his army. 


Caesar’s experience, which was 
political rather than military, made 
him lean heavily on allies and political 
action. In fact, no other great con. 
mander (save Marlborough, another 
amateur) spent so much time over 
polities. The whole Gallic campaign, 
the whole of Caesar’s career, smells of 
it. -Even the ‘‘Commentaries’’ are 
political pamphlets, and it was not 
till the time of Vereingetorix that 
Caesar faced serious danger in Gaul. 
He did not neglect military problems 
for political, but that all-inelusive 
brain regarded military and _ political 
problems alike as facets of the general 
situation. Julius Caesar’s mind was 
planned on so grand a scale that he 
did not have to specialize; it con- 
prehended everything. 

Which renders eriticism almost 
futile. Nevertheless, there are certail 
details. To begin with, Caesar’s habit 
of attacking the problem, whatever it 
was, with insufficient force. All 
through his life—Gaul, Italy, the 
campaign against Pompey, Egypt, 
Pontus, Africa, and Spain—he went 
at his enemy with a handful of met, 
trusting to some process of strategie 
legerdemain or political skullduggery 
to bring the thing off. An army 
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‘rained man Would have prepared 
every one of these expeditions more 
, ld have looked more care- 
fully to the questions of commissariat 
1 It more than 
nee brought Caesar to the edge of 
lisaster —the great defeat at Dyrrach- 
m. for instance, the rising of Am- 
piorix, and the Egyptain campaign. 
And Caesar’s broad view of the 
situation also had its defects. His 
strategy was wonderful, being based 
in this broad view, but his tactics were 
tame. Fighting a battle was something 
he seemed to regard as an unavoid- 
ible nuisance in the business of con- 
jucting a war. Half his battles were 
tactical surprises in which only the 
troops pulled him 
through. It never oceurred to him 
that an enemy, eut off from his base, 
ind in the presence of over-whelming 
foree, might try to extricate himself 
by sheer hard fighting. And he always 
fought in straight parallel order. It 
s impossible to believe that a man of 
Caesar’s intelligence could not have 
‘onceived something better if he had 
sessed military training. 


reements. 


nia rel 


yuality of his 


Another symptom of Caesar’s tacti- 
il insufficieney is the feebleness with 
he handled cavalry. ‘‘It is 
says Dodge, ‘‘that 
Caesar, throughout his campaigns in 
Ga ied all but exelusively on 
t rse; and stranger still that 
command of his horse to 
iders.”” One never reads that 
n cavalry for a pursuit, or 
| it for scouting. 


rather 


strange.’’ 


never had a second in com- 
the true sense of the phrase. 
polities it is all right to have 
it the head of the state with 
ut a host of bureaucrats 


m, but in an army it doesn’t 





work. For instance—in the winter of 
54-3 B. C. Caesar had parcelled out 
his legions in garrison at widely 
separated points while he went home 





Julius Caesar 


to see how the political situation was 
coming on. There was no rendezvous, 
nobody in charge. A sudden native 
uprising came; one whole legion was 
cut to pieces, and another so roughly 
handled that it was no more use that 
year. Yet nothing could be done till 
Caesar himself got there, for the heads 
of the legions were regimental com- 
manders only, with no authority to 
order a concentration or take any 
decisive steps. Again—at Dyrrachium 
—Pompey assaulted one of Caesar’s 
forts on a hill. A legion came up in 
fort; 
putting in men till nearly half his 


support of the Pompey kept 
force was involved, and Caesar’s men, 
winning, beat off the attack and went 
whooping down the hill, driving the 
Pompeiians before them to certain 
destruction in a narrow valley—and 
then stopped. Caesar himself was not 


present and the legate (colonel) on the 
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spot did not dare order up more troops 
or continue the pursuit without his 
authority. Now in both these cases a 
lieutenant, even an indifferent one, 
could have accomplished mueh. 


NARSES 

Narses, the most extraordinary of 
them all, has received insufficient 
justice from history. A eunuch from 
boyhood, he was concerned with the 
financial details of palace administra- 
tion when he attacted the attention of 
his master, Justinian, by the courage 
and intelligence he displayed on the 
occasion of the ‘‘Nika’’ uprising. He 
was sent to Italy in 538 to keep an 
eye on Belisarius, and it was then that 
he saw an army for the first time. 
After a few months, he was recalled to 
the finances, where he spent fourteen 
years more. In 552 Justinian suddenly 
appointed him to the command of the 
imperial armies and sent him to 
conquer Italy. He had seen one cam- 
paign as an observer, and was 64 years 
old. 

Like Caesar, he turned out to be a 
master-strategist. His Gothie cam- 
paign is a model of the operation of 
flying columns on exterior lines and 
quick concentration for battle; his 
campaign against the Alamanni is a 
gem of Fabian defense passing’ 
naturally and easily to a vigorous 
attack. And he was Caesar’s master 
as a tactician; he demonstrated his 
knowledge of the art of war before 
his own day by repeating against the 
Alamanni, and with a similar result, 
the tactics of Hannibal’s great victory 
at Cannae. His pursuits were terrific; 
there was hardly a survivor of the 
defeated side from any one of his 
battles, though (in justice to the in- 


strument he wielded) it must be 


a, 


remembered that he had a large body 
of good light cavalry. 

As one examines Narses’ campaigns 
one is forced to the conelusion that jp 
had studied evéry available historic) 
work until he had become a marvelloys 
book-trained soldier. His best battle: 
his strategie conceptions, are complete 
repetitions of the classies of the ar 
of war. 

A marvellous book-trained soldier 
In this lay his failure as well as his 
suecess. War was a mathematical con. 
bination for him; he could not ze. 
custom himself to the idea that it is 
played with men instead of ches 
pieces. In strategy, where intelligence 
will replace training, he was magnit- 
cent; in major tactics, where memory 
will replace it, he was more than 
adequate ; but in the control of morale 
and discipline, which nothing bu 
daily contact with men over a long 
period will give, Narses was a failure. 
The highest conception he reached was 
that of distributing extraordinary 
largesse after a victory; his quarter- 
master’s department was 
conducted; and at the end of the cam- 
paign he thought of 
getting rid of the men who had served 
him so well—by mass murder if 10 
other method would serve. It was 
fortunate for him that he had only 
two campaigns to fight. 

Not all professional soldiers are good 
military administrators, but few com 
manders who have risen from subaltern 
rank are so indifferent to their met 
as was this great captain. 

Like Caesar, Narses made his arm) 
a personal one. There was no secon! 
in command, no staff, no divisional 
officers. With his own hand off the 
wheel, the empire of Italy promptly 
capsized. 


carelessly 


nothing but 
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CROMWELL 
, Caesar we had an ama- 

who despised, if he did 
battle: in Narses, one econ- 
i, of moral. Oliver Cromwell 

»e—he used the stones that 
ese builders rejeeted as the corner- 
ocks of his edifiee. 

In the first skirmishes of the English 
Civil War. he saw the raffish soldiers 
who composed the parlia- 
nentary He thereupon 

ected the soberest and most sincere 


7 “ty 
TroOrTtune 


armies. 


en he could find for his own troop, 
weause he believed that the revolu- 
tion was God’s work and thought it 
should be done by men of God. 

By the time that this troop had ex- 
anded into the New Model Army, 
Cromwell had learned two things— 
rovalists could beat him at 


>: ae 


it the 
came of maneuver, and that no 
ops they possessed could withstand 
charge of his [ronsides. Out of 
is grew Cromwell’s two great ideas 
to deliver battle at any time that he 
d catch the enemy, and onee battle 
is joined to charge with ceaseless 
til there was no royalist army 
maneuver 
two ideas mark Cromwell off 
iu the amateur generals we have 
sidered thus far. His strategy was 
so bad that his whole plan would 
y to wreck at Dunbar if the 
abstained from attacking 
inajor tactics he never went 
simple idea of breaking 
flank of the enemy by re- 
ntal charges (from parallel 
then rolling up his line. 
rill and minor tacties—he 


: s campaigns by asking his 


: en’ if they would ‘‘agree to 


he won every battle and 





every campaign against an opposition 
by no means contemptible. For skill 
in strategy, he substituted a boundless 
energy in bringing the royalist armies 
to battle; if his major tactics were not 
good, neither were those of his op- 
As the New Model cavalry 
found 


ponents. 


numbers, Cromwell 


grew in 














Oliver Cromwell 


there was not room enough on the 
battlefield to put it in on a single Jine, 
and wishing to make the utmost use of 
his excellent troopers, he hit upon the 
idea of ranking them in_ several 
squadrons and charging successively. 
To his surprise and delight he found 
this more effective than the single shock 
of the whole body. 

being sur- 


Cromwell was always 


prised and delighted by something. 
The picture one forms of his military 
eareer is that of a man irresistably 
drawn on by fortune from success to 


suecess. The circumstance of religious 





\ 
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conviction caused him to see morale 
and discipline as all-important; his 
own deficiencies as a military man 
made him constantly seek battle where 
his lack of knowledge would be covered 
by his own audacity and the fine 
qualities of his soldiers. 

Yet this fine army disappeared over- 
night on his death. Its cohesive power 
was Cromwell himself; he left no 
officers behind him. Ireton, even at the 
head of Ironsides, could not make 
much of the Royalists; Fairfax’ im- 
portance was political rather than 
military ; under Monk, Fleetwood, and 
Lambart, mutiny ran like wildfire 
through the best disciplined body of 
troops in Europe. Which suggests that 
Cromwell, great man though he was, 
could lead men but not train them. 


MARLBOROUGH 

The case for Marlborough’s amateur- 
ism as a general is more tenuous than 
the rest. He had service with Turenne 
as a youth, and did a spell in Tangier, 
then an English possession. On ex- 
amination however, his service with the 
French turns out to have been confined 
to leading a couple of gallant storming 
parties, and the period in Tangier to 
have been spent in acquiring an 
elaborate knowledge of écarté. For a 
time he was in Holland as a kind of 
military ambassador, and when he 
went out to command the allied forces 
it was because the simple-minded 
Dutch asked for him, under the im- 
pression that a general who had won 
his titles so easily would be amenable 
to civilian control. 

His first campaign was not a success; 
a subordinate on his right wing was 
beaten and the advance was crippled. 
On examining the result, Marlborough 
reached the conclusion that the trouble 
lay with the Dutch civilian control. 







Exerting the political abilities yj, 
which he was so liberally provided, \. 
persuaded the Dutch to let him tay 
the army off to Bavaria where they 
could not check up on him. 


There he had the good fortune » 
meet Prince Eugene of Savoy, and 
the end of his career, was associate) 
with that thorough soldier, the ty 
working so well together that they wer 
actually able to command the join 
army on alternate days. The difficulty 
(for us) is to separate the component 
of this remarkable combination. (Ca 
we do it? 

To begin with the strategy was in. 
dubitably Eugene’s. War in this 
period consisted of a series of arti- 
ficially delicate maneuvers with the 
aim of pushing the adversary out of 
a district without fighting him. It was 
a game that Eugene played well; he 
was one of the best professional soldiers 
of the age. Marlborough, when alone, 
refused to play at it at all. He had 
all the amateur’s impatience with pro- 
fessional military rules, and _ had 
imbibed enough of the Cromwell tradi- 
tion to believe that battle was the 
ultimate aim of every maneuver. He 
considered that the place for finesse 
was in the cabinet; when armies were 
in the field, his chief idea was to engage 
and defeat the enemy at once. 

Hence we have evidence for the view 
that the battle-captain of the Eugene 
Marlborough team was the English 
man. The days on which the big 
battles were fought always happened to 
be those on which it was Marlborough ’s 
turn to command. Eugene could fight 
battles. He won a big one at Turin 
But he also suffered a terrible defeat 
at Denain. With Marlborough to lead 
the charge he lost no battles. 

And this is not all that Marlborough 
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S with 
ded, he 
Mm take 
e they 


brought to the allied arms. He was as 
much 4 politician as Caesar— 
possessed the same gift of seeing the 
military situation as a facet of the 
veneral politieal condition. From his 


une ty tent in the field Marlborough con- 
and " iucted the whole of the vast diplomatic 
elated correspondence necessary to keep 
le tw English, Dutch, Hanoverians, Danes, 
y wer Prussians, Hessians, Austrians, and 
Joint Italians toeing the mark. He felt, not 
fieulty injustifiably, that if all these nations 
— out forth their strength, the allied 
Can mies had only to fight battle after 
attle to drown the French in a flood 

as In. T men 

this The same idea is present in his 
art. battle tacties. They consisted in ap- 
1 the plying pressure all along the line until 
ut of something gave way. He made mis- 
t was takes—a professional soldier at Blen- 
I; he heim would have seen that an attack on 
diers the village, heavily held by infantry, 
lone was hopeless ; but a professional soldier 
had would have recoiled from this failure, 
yl while Marlborough, econvineed that a 
had good attack will ultimately win, simply 
radi- shifted his point of ineidenee. 

the This brought him through every 
He time. A lifelong study and practice in 
resse ntrigue had given him an acute in- 
wert sight into the springs that control 
yage uman actions. He knew how to ap- 
. peal to his troops in such a way that if 
new uly one man of a battalion were left, 
van it man would be going forward. 
ish And added to this was the talent, 
bi ire in all ages, of detecting the 
d . ‘lightest symptom of weakening on 
oe f the opposition, As soon 
ght nd the soft spot, he poured 
o reserves with which the 
~ Eugene so liberally provided 
ead im, and the battle was won. 

# He s (to sum up) a remarkably 
g 


stute lomat and grand strategist; 


a battle-captain who pressed his attacks 
so strongly that the enemy always, and 
his own army not infrequently, was 
ruined; and a general who left minor 











Marlborough 


details of tactics and training to any- 
body who cared to handle them. 

Marlborough wrought a change in 
the art of war. Under the strict rules 
of the military ‘‘science’’of the period, 
as soon as a general found his com- 
munications menaced or his magazines 
damaged he withdrew from the terri- 
tory at issue to return the following 
year. Battles were conducted on the 
same principle—the idea was to ma- 
neuver the enemy out of his position 
with the least possible loss to both 
parties. 

The English duke demonstrated the 
falsity of this system by aiming at the 
destruction of the enemy’s fighting 
forces (and Frederick the Great 
finished the job by showing what a 
professional soldier could do with the 
same idea.) Giving him all due credit 
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as one of the most intelligent men of 
his time, it must be admitted that the 
discovery was partly accidental. Marl- 
borough thoroughly enjoyed fighting 
and wanted to keep on as long as there 
was anybody left to fight. 


CLIVE 
Robert Clive fell heir to a similar 


situation in India and handled it in a 








Clive 


similar manner. He was a clerk hold- 
ing a temporary certificate as captain 
to enable him to fulfill commissary du- 
ties when he assumed command of a 
tiny army (against all regulations) and 
marched through a violent thunder- 
storm (against all military rules) to 
deliver an the enemy’s 
capital, leaving an army ten times the 
size of his own astride his communica- 


assault on 


tions. 

The suceess of the exploit filled him 
with a boundless contempt for Indian 
military qualities and the rules of war, 
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to which he had never been very »,. 
spectful. Thenceforth, he did nothing 
but attack, and at Plassey this and, 
city brought off his astonishing victor 
with 3200 men against 68,000. , 

It is difficult to analyze his technic. 
qualities as a general; they were never 
really called forth. Strategy did no 
exist for him—it was unnecessary that 
it should, for strategic maneuvers pre. 
suppose an enemy with at least enong 
fighting power to make frontal attack 
dangerous, Clive’s position at Plassey 
was well chosen; he attacked the flank 
very neatly at Caleutta—and that is 
all there is to his taeties. He possesse( 
that quality of Marlborough’s whic 
renders so many others futile—t) 
ability to inspire the men under hin 
with a fiery ardor. This is not neces 
sarily a military quality (as Demos. 
thenes demonstrated), nor is it on 
that professional military training will 
give. You either have it or you don't 

And too, had his lacks 
Though his original appointment was 
a commissary, he gave little attention 
to logistics. 


Clive, 


He knew he must be be- 
sieged in Arcot, yet was caught short 
of provisions; his men marched on 
empty 


stomachs to Caleutta and 


fought hungry at Plassey. He was 
careless of outposts and scouting thal 


against any but the stupidest of op- 


ponents, he would have run agaist 
many unpleasant surprises, as 5 
Hugh Gough did in Clive’s ow 


country a century later. It was jus 
Clive’s luck, as it had been Cromwell’ 
to be faced by military men who had 
carefully planned all the details of ¢ 
campaign but the fighting. A: 
teur who does nothing but fight pop 


ama 


up to discourage such people ever 


time. 
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\uerRICAN AMATEURS. 


The generals on the American side 
‘ were nearly all 
mateurs (under our definition) exeept 
Washington and Putman. Only Wayne, 
\rnold and Greene were successful 
enough to fall within our seope. 


the Revolution 


Wayne and Arnold were eut on the 
yattern now beginning to emerge as 
typieal of amateur generals ; the Clive- 
\larlborough-Cromwell style of leader. 
In strategy both of them desired only 
ne thing—to find the enemy. In 
tactics they knew only one—how to 
ttack with irresistible élan. The whole 
story of Arnold’s expedition to 
Quebec, culminating in the furious as- 
sault on lines defended by a foree that 
uitnumbered his own, is thoroughly 
of amateur generalship 
in its daring, its disregard of logistics, 


haracteristie 


ts contempt for odds. It is Clive’s 
ittack on Arcot over again, with the 
esult reversed. Equally characteristic 
s Arnold’s dash to the front at Sara- 
toga, even after having been deprived 

his command. 

it should be noted of both Wayne and 
Arnold, as of the others to whose type 
they confronted, that their men loved 
them. The fury with which they con- 


ct attacks causes an aura of decisive- 


ess to hang about such amateur 
senerals; they have never been foreed 
that most diffieult of military 
sons, how to play a waiting game. 
an in the ranks (who is 

ng but an amateur general en em- 


iways seems that an immense 
time is wasted in strategical 
‘al jockeying for position; he 
commander who gives him 
n at the price of lives. For 
battle 
ong Wayne’s and Arnold’s 


m (basically) — the 


troops, as among those of the others 
on the list, was high. 

It seems unnecessary to go into the 
defects of either Wayne’s or Arnold’s 
generalship. Quebec is a good example 
of the latter’s style on the large scale ; 
Fallen Timbers might have been 
Wayne’s Quebec had the Indians not 
met him in a stand up and knoeck- 





Wayne 


down fight, which was just his dish. 
Greene presents a special case; and 
since we have come so far, we may as 
well group his special case with those 
of Caesar and Narses. All 
lacked practical training in war, but 


three 


all three got the utmost available in 
We know that 
library of his 


the books of their day. 
Caesar kept the best 
time. Narses was a painstaking stu- 
dent of military books. And when 
we find that Nathanael Greene, the 


Rhode 
pelled 


Island blacksmith, was ex- 


from the Quaker church be- 


eause of the diligence with which he 
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studied military subjects, the resem- 
blance becomes too striking to be a 
coincidence. 

Now there are certain things in the 
military art that can be learned from 
books. Tacties is not one of them, 
for however well memory serves the 
battle-captain, his tactics will always 
be more or less a matter of instant de- 
cision on facts which experience has 
taught him to interpret. But strategy 
can be learned from books if the 
learner is sufficiently intelligent. It is 
a problem in chess, which, if solved 
correctly, will almost inevitably bring 
victory, regardless of the result of 
contacts of bodies of troops.* This is 


just the case we are now considering. 
Nathanael Greene is unique, not only 
among the commanders of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, but among the com- 











Arnold 


manders of history. In the whole of 
his southern campaign he did not win 
one clear victory out of nearly a dozen 
battles, and most of the battles were 





2Clive upset strategy by hard fighting, but all 
troops possess some approximation of the fighting power of the enemy's 
for whom odds of twenty to one were insufficient. 






defeats for him, Yet after every ba 
tle the British grew relatively weaker 

How did this come about? For oy 
thing, Greene’s militiamen were low jp 
battle discipline and morale; they 
usually ran away early in the action 
but after it was all over gather 
around again. For another, he wa 
not a good tactician; he lacks 
Wayne’s enthusiasm for a fight, and 
never put his troops in au fond. Eve 
at Guilford he preferred a retreat 
leading an attack with his reserve 
But behind these superficialities |ay 
the recognition that his own strength 
was in maneuver. He fought to crip. 
ple, not to destroy, and made the Brit 
ish pay heavily for every victory 
After each engagement the British 
their movements cumbered by dis 
organization and wounded, had t 
make for their base, with Marion ané 
Light Horse Harry Lee hanging w 
their flanks, while swift-moving 
Greene outfooted them _two to one 
Tarleton recognized very clearly what 
was going on. ‘‘Such victories’ he 
said, ‘‘are the presage of ultimate de 
feat.’’ 

So much for Greene’s peculiar excel 
lence. Without disparaging his stra 
tegic talents or the effectiveness of bis 
method, may it not be pointed out 
that Washington, the trained soldier 
faced with exactly the same conditions 
pursued a more effective method! He 
had all Greene’s strategic skill, but 
when he went into battle, he played 
for keeps. At Princeton and Mao 
mouth the British were lucky to ¢ 
cape; at Trenton and Yorktown the 
did not escape. 

We have thus evolved something |i 
a type figure of the successful amatew! 
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eperal. He belongs to one of two 
sjasses, which for convenience’ sake 
ve ean call the ‘‘eombat’’ type and 


“strategist’’ type. The former 
are good battle-captains who win vic- 
tories through the unexpectedness and 
intensity of their attacks, and win 
campaigns by erushing the enemy in 
battle. They are not good strategists, 
their troops often lack the necessities 
of life, but the battle morale is high, 
as it generally is among shoek-troops. 
The standard of diseipline (exeept in 
Cromwell’s ease Where the discipline 
came from extra-military causes) is 
not usually high. The ‘‘combat’’ type 
of amateur general is above all im- 
patient ; discipline takes time, and un- 
less he takes over a disciplined army, 
he never will bother to ineuleate obedi- 


+} 
t 


ence in his troops. 

The strategist type of amateur gen- 
eral is rarer; he is book trained and a 
thinker—keen student of polities, de- 
pends heavily on his intelligence serv- 
ice, but dislikes battles as much as the 
And (on the 
instances given) he always starts out 
to accomplish his task with insufficient 


other type likes them. 


Tore 


Neither type exeels in tacties; the 


first feeling tactical refinement a waste 
time, the second being too much con- 
erned with larger combinations. 
Neither type develops good lieutenants. 


There is little doubt that military 
procedure tends to formalize. Every 
how a then some amateur, untram- 

current military practices, 
preconceived 


mes ong to upset 


notions. 
and the fact that he usually comes to 
power in a time of violent civil dis- 
turbance, combine with his strength 


The novelty of his methods, 


of personality to secure decisive re- 
sults. The increasing mechanization of 




















Nathanael Greene 


warfare and the increasing degree of 
specialization in the modern industrial 
state, are creating a situation in which 
the amateur general is at his best. 
Trained military leaders feel their re- 
sponsibilities keenly, and are slow to 
discard time-tried methods; whereas 
the amateur is more apt to utilize to 
the limit whatever new weapons mod- 
ern science can place at his disposal 
One wonders if some yet unknown 
amateur will not lead his mechanized 
forces in attacks as fiery fierce as those 
of Cromwell’s Lronsides. 





Strange Gods 


FRANCIS 


P ERHAPS the most unusual ex- 
periment ever attempted by a 
governing nation in connection with a 
number of different 
races has now been successfully car- 
ried out by the French Military Com- 
mander, Col. E. Lame, in charge of 
the Colonial Encampment of Frejus, 
France. Strangely fitting 
For here, 2,000 years ago was one of 
the Roman Empire’s most important 
military posts, of which there are a 
few remains of ramparts, aqueduct, 
and baths still in evidence. 


widely subject 


setting! 


Here, due 
to one man’s insight, has now been 
erected the oddest collection of varied 
temples from widely separated lands. 

For a complete 
the idea it 


understanding of 
is best to set down the 


outstanding facts about Frejus, and 


DICKIE 


why it was chosen as a headquartes 
for the colonial conscripts. 

Frejus is in the south of Franee jp 
the hottest part of the region, a gj. 
mate as nearly comparable as possible 
to the tropical or semi-tropical coup. 
tries from which most of the conseripts 
Here in low, tile-roofed build. 
ings are housed from 3,000 to 5,00 
colored men who serve three yeary’ 
military service. Many, after stays of 
various lengths, in which they ar 
taught military life as well as con 
duct in a land of white civilization, 
are then sent to various other garti- 
finish their terms. But all 
come first to Frejus. <A strange ming- 
ling of black and yellow men from the 
Sudan, 
French 


come. 


sons to 


Senegal, Madagasear, and 


Indo-China—worlds apart in 














A Missiri 
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nee, in 
a eli. 
ISsible 
coun. 
eripts 
build. 
5,000 
ears’ 
vs of 





Fetish temple 


n the stoms and religion and periods of able. It was after some little time of 
ilization. watching the reactions of the con- 
t i To this camp there came a little scripts that Colonel Lame decided upon 

ore than two years ago to take his temple-building plan, unique in 


| charge. Col. E. Lame. Never did ecir- military endeavors. That he was as- 
‘umstance hring to a task a man more sisted in this by the ready acceptance 
| fitted for it. He had spent eleven of the government also marks a point 
| 


ears in Indo-China, where he had in military annals. 

mastered both the Annamite cultured Though the 5000 men, who were 
unguage and the tongue of the coolie. ¢onstantly changing in his care, were 
Furthermore, he was a profound stu- ranged from the most primitive of 


aent | ‘e iv] ‘ j ley ° 
nt of religion, and in that eleven savages to the highly cultured Anna- 


vears’ stav in the East hace i : 
fe East had devoted mite, though some were black, some 


much time to Buddhism. He was 
chocolate, some yellow in color, all 


made a Mandarin among the Anna- os - 
; . had this in common: that religion 


mites because of his sympathy; the ; Y 
nly { a played an important part in their lives. 
v foreign officer to receive such an ; 
onor. Previ ; With this thought in mind, the colonel 
o1 revious to this he had served ; bri ; lift 
oss : : set to work to bring to these different 
{ at military posts in various ~*~ : oh 
— 
a 


:, at > > ( ‘ir varie 
e 4 Aft ica. and had there also men the SV mb Is ot the arle | 
given attention to native religions. faiths. 


He ne To Frejus to look upon In that section of the encampment 


of newlv arrived men. men Where lived the Sudanese, Senegalese, 


id. bewildered. homesick in and those of the Maleaches who were 
roundings so different. All Mohammedans, the colonel caused to 


and the more impression- be erected an exact replica of the 
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misstrts which are to be found in al- 
most every native village. A missirri 
is In many respects a duplicate of the 
mosque of northern Africa. There is 
only one unusual detail, in keeping 
with the primitive savagery of most 
of these people. It is that in the outer 
wall of the missirris are short, spike- 
like projections. Upon these it has 
long been the savage custom for suc- 
cessful warriors to stick the heads of 
victims killed in war and brought back 





nn 


A few hundred yards from this ¢;. 
ample of Moslem architecture jg , 
little village of three huts of native 
straw thatch, representing the Fetish 
temples of a religion infinitely Older, 
more savage—a worship that goes back 
to the dim mists of time. The huts 
contain idols of clay, of stone, and 
some of carved wood, erude in design 
but not without a naive artistry, Be 
fore the principal temple are two finely 
preserved skulls of the immense Afr. 


Interior of principal Fetish temple transported entire from African jungle 
to France 


The mis- 
siri at Frejus was built of concrete and 


There is a strange im- 


from raiding expeditions. 


eolored red. 
pressiveness about it, the simplicity 
of straight wall, of thin columns, and 
faintly eurved archways. In the 
centre is a great square open to the 
sky. Here several inches of whitest 
desert sand cover the entire court. In 
the centre is a block of cement upon 
which nightly the marabout spreads 
his prayer rug after calling the faith- 
ful to prayer. 


ean cattle owned in great numbers by 
certain tribes, 
the 


These huts, figures, and heads repre 


which figure impor- 


tantly in religious ceremonies. 


sent the principal symbols of the 
Fetichists, a few hundred men of whieh 
religion come yearly to France from 
Africa to serve their military terms 
These objects have been transported 
from various points, and in such @ 
manner that they still retain their tr 
ligious significance. 
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Two genii in Buddhist temple erected at Frejus 


Almost simultaneously with the com- in every respect the work of the most 
mencing of the missirri, the Colonel highly paid artists. Indeed, the 
Lame had a start made upon another amount of artistic ability to be found 
temple quite different in appearance. in the average Annamite is remark- 
This was a Buddhist temple, which able. The pagoda, has been sanctified, 
was a remarkable example of native and three bonze (authorized priests of 
talent, for every bit of it was reared Buddha) hold regular services. Two 
by Annamite soldiers. Yet the paint- life size statues stand on either side 
ings, the carved work, and the molded of the entrance doors. These were 
statues of the temple guardians equal sculptured by an Annamite from clay 








Buddhist temple at Frejus, France 
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A grand fete held at Frejus to celebrate the unique temple building 
programme 


The king of one of the jungle tribes came all the way from Africa to attend 


Like all jungle monarchs to-day he wore a top hat, 


to-day feels royally attired. 


taken from the famous quarry of St. 
Raphael nearby. But the triumphs of 
the temple are the oriental paintings— 
walls decorated with ibis and 
cranes and the lotus flower. In front 
of the genii is a magnificent prayer 
table of polished mahogany. On this 
the three bonze in gorgeous robes sit 


grave 


Turkish fashion and lead the prayers. 
Behind elaborate altar, laden 
with brass vases and beautifully hand- 
Amid this strangely 


is an 


wrought enamels. 
transplanted grandeur of another 
world, under the smoke of joss sticks, 
that outside the 
Christian civilization of France. One 
steps from the temple to look over 
hillside dotted 24,000 


one forgets lies 


miles of with 


without which no negro monarch 


graves of colonial soldiers who died 
in the Great War. 

Thus they stand completed today 
plain missiri, simple Fetish hut, ornats 
Buddhist pagoda, collected in Europe 
on the site of a Roman military post 
of 2,000 years ago, to bring something 
of comfort, something of 
things and spiritual tokens to suel 
different races of men as Annamite, 
Senegal, Sudaneses, and Malgashes. 

How far-reaching has 
affect in alleviating the first homesick- 
ness of 


familiar 


been the 
many a youthful conscript! 
It is an unusual idea, well earried out 
one not usually expected to be allied 
with things so practical as military 
maneuvers. 
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Chemical Tactics 
LESSONS OF ANTIQUITY 


Lieut. Cou. C. 


HE art of chemical warfare is of 
T ancient origin. In its primitive 
form of incendiarism, it was a reeog- 
nized feature of Chinese tacties 2400 
vears ago. Sun Tzu, in his classic text 
on the art of war, written about 500 
B. C., diseusses it in detail and lays 
down rules for its employment. Its 
practice is recorded in the wars of 
ancient Greece, and, among the early 
peoples of Asia Minor, may be traced 
back as far as the eighth century, B. 
(. Reeent interpretation of: ancient 
Sumerian, Indian and Gothie records 
gives reason to believe that ‘‘ weapons 
of fire’? were used by Sargon the 
(Great, in the 28th eentury before the 
Christian Era. 

Limited at first to simple acts of 
incendiarism incident to minor combat 
operations, chemical warfare developed 
with the art of war. It expanded in 
scope and in the variety of its meth- 
ods of application. With the diseovery 
of its terrifying effeet on the enemy 
and of its value as a means of suffoca- 
tion, it assumed an important role on 
the field of battle. It reached its eul- 
mination in the latter days of the 
byzantine Empire. With the fall of 
Constantinople, chemical warfare, to- 
gether with the battering ram and 
‘he catapult, gave way to fire artillery. 
It disappeared from the battlefield 
and, except for its application to minor 
‘perations of siege warfare and a few 
sporadic instanees of its employment 
in the field, remained dormant up to 

of the World War. 


| 
the Tims 





E. T. LuLu 


It is interesting and profitable to 
trace the arts and customs of man to 
their origin, and follow their evolu- 
tion through the ages of human prog- 
ress. The art of chemical warfare 
offers, in this connection, a rich and 
tempting field of research. But it will 
be impracticable, within the scope of 
the present study, to follow so am- 
bitious a project; and we shall limit 
our purpose to an inquiry into the 
tactical methods used in ancient times, 
and the lessons to be drawn from their 
application. We shall, therefore, sub- 
ordinate the element of archaeological 
curiosity to that of practical military 
interest. 

To the student of ancient tactics, a 
valuable point of departure is to be 
found in the treatise of Sun Tzu. 
Writing at a time which we associate 
with the dawn of reliable military his- 
tory, the venerable Chinese tactician 
has left us a clear and comprehensive 
statement of the military doctrine of 
his day, a doctrine which undoubtedly 
reflected that which had long pre- 
vailed, not only in China, but also, in 
general, among the more advanced 
military peoples of Asia Minor. 
then, to the Twelfth 
Chapter of Sun Tzu’s text, we find the 
following rules for the conduct of the 
attack by fire: 


Referring, 


‘*In attacking with fire, one should 
be prepared to meet five possible de- 
velopments: (1) When fire breaks 
out inside the enemy’s camp, re- 
spond at once with an attack from 
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without. (2) If there is an out- 
break of fire, but the enemy’s sol- 
diers remain quiet, bide your time 
and do not attack. (3) When the 
foree of the flames has reached its 
height, follow it up with an attack, 
if that is practicable; if not, stay 
where you are. (4) If it is possible 
to assault with fire from without, 
do not wait for it to break out with- 
in, but deliver your attack at the 
favorable moment.’’ 


The one principle, here emphasized, 
is that of the coordination of attack 
by fire and assault. In fire, whether 
of accidental or of hostile origin, Sun 
Tzu visualized a souree of confusion 
and a menace to the enemy’s morale. 
It was this condition of which he 
aimed to take advantage. Where the 
enemy’s soldiers remained quiet, with 
no evidence of excitement, or where 
the fire and its attendant confusion 
were all over before advantage could 
be taken of the situation, he saw no 
occasion for attack. But where ad- 
vantage could be taken of the enemy’s 
confusion, the time for action was at 
hand, and demanded an assault which 
would strike at the enemy’s weakest 
moment, when the force of the flames 
was at its height. 

In the year B. C. 705, Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, who had just come 
to the throne, was confronted by a 
powerful coalition under the rebellious 
leadership of Marduk-apal-iddin, king 
of Babylonia. For our knowledge of 
the campaign which ensued, we are 
indebted to the Assyryan Cylinder No. 
113, 203 of the British Museum. 


The army of Marduk-apal-iddin as- 
sembled with its cavalry and light 
armed troops at Kutah, on the banks 
of the Tigris River near the present 































































site of Tall Ibrahim, and its main bogy 
consisting of the heavy armed troops 
at Kish in the vicinity of Babylo, 
“The plan of campaign,”’ says Sidne 
Smith, ‘‘must have been thought oy 
along sound lines, for it presented 
many difficult problems. There wer 
two routes open to an Assyrian x. 
tack on Babylonia, that down th 
eastern bank of the Tigris, and tha 
which led down the river . Tartar.” 
Following the eastern bank of th 
Tigris, Sennacherib would expose both 
flanks to attack; following the other 
route, he must halt before Kutah and 
besiege the city, or leave a strong ani 
mobile army in his rear. ‘‘Should the 
Assyrians engage in the siege of 
Kutah, they would necessarily be a 
a disadvantage if attacked by the main 
body of heavy armed troops.”’ 

Sennacherib, however, seems to have 
been informed of the enemy’s disposi. 
tions. ‘‘He executed a foreed march 
on Kutah, and sent a strong advance 
guard on to Kish. The allied army im- 
mediately sallied out of Kish, but the 
Assyrian officers, though hard pressed, 
were able apparently to hold out unti 
the evening of the battle, when couriers 
were despatched to Sennacherib at 
Kutah. The safety of the Assyrian 
army now depended on its ability t 
take Kutah by storm, an operation 
successfully carried out the next morn 
ing by means of the torch.’’ In the 
words of the ancient seribe: ‘‘In the 
anger of my heart I made an assaul! 
on Kutah, and slaughtered the lig 
troops about its wall with fire, and 
took the city. The horse and bow 
men of Elam, Aram, and Chaldaes 
the commanders of the king of Elam 
and Nergal-nasir together with the 
citizens who were chiefs of the rebels 
IT had surrendered to me and counted 
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as booty. 1 was exceedingly wroth and 
raged like a wind-storm; along with 
my warriors, Who gave no quarter, I 
set my face towards Kish, against 


ht out Marduk-apal-iddin. ”’ Crushing the 
Sented main body of the enemy, Sennacherib 
na swept on to the conquest of Babylonia. 


When we examine the attack on 
Kutah, one element, the element of 


Of the exact nature of the fire attack 
at Kutah, we have no information; but 
from all circumstances it seems logical 
to assume that it was what-Sun Tzu, 
two centuries later, referred to as ‘‘an 
assault by fire from without.’’ Senna- 
cherib conformed to the principle of 
coordinating attack by fire and assault, 
and suecess justified his action. 
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vd lime, stands out distinetly as the con- 
the trolling factor of the operation. The 
salt salety of the Assyrian army depended 
wi on the prompt reduction of the city 
snd and, 1f we accept Sidney Smith’s in- 
ow ‘erpretation, it was in order to hasten 
ea is Tall, and control the time element 
am in Lis own favor, that Sennacherib re- 
the sorted to the attack by fire. In the 
ols course of our study we shall have fre- 


quent 


casion to note the play of the 


t : . . 
ime ment in ehemiecal operations. 


Ancient Chinese Gas Chariot, from an allegorical painting attributed 
to Ho Ch’eng, Yuan Dynasty. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Freer Art Gallery. 


In the year B. C. 429, in the course 
of the Peloponnesian War, Archidamus, 
son of Zeuxidamus, king of Sparta, 
laid siege to the city of Plataea. 
Having enclosed the city with a palli- 
sade of fruit trees to prevent further 
egress, he prepared for its speedy 
reduction by methods calculated to 
facilitate its capture by assault. But 
in the engineering contest which 
followed, all efforts of the besiegers 
were brought to naught by the counter- 
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measures of the city’s defenders; and 
it became evident to Archidamus that 
his offensive means were unequal to 
the task and that he would have to 
resort to cireumvallation. 


‘‘Pirst, however,’’ says Thucydides 
‘‘they determined to try the effects of 
fire and see whether they could not, 
with the help of a wind, burn the town 
as it was not a large one; indeed 
they thought of every possible ex- 
pedient by which the place might 
be reduced without the expense of a 
blockade. They accordingly brought 
faggots of brushwood and threw them 
from the mound, first into the space 
between it and the wall; and this soon 
becoming full from the number of 
hands at work, they next heaped the 
faggots up as far into the town as 
they could reach from the top, and 
then lighted the wood by setting fire 
to it with sulphur and pitch. The con- 
sequence was a fire greater than any 
one had ever yet seen produced by 
human agency....And this fire was 
not only remarkable for its magnitude, 
but was also, at the end of so many 
perils, within an acre of proving fatal 
to the Plataeans; a great part of the 
town becoming entirely inaccessible, 
and had the wind blown upon it, in 
accordance with the hopes of the 
enemy, nothing could have saved them. 
As it was, there is also a story of 
heavy rain and thunder having come 
on by which the fire was put out and 
the danger averted.’’ 


At Plataea, as at Kutah, time was 
the motive of the means employed. 
Archidamus, confronted by the pros- 
pect of a long and costly siege, decided, 
by resort to incendiarism, to hasten 
the fall of the place. He seems to have 
been a poor weather prophet, how- 
ever, and a worse tactician ; so he failed 
to accomplish his object. 

The operation was evidently planned 
and executed as an attack by fire from 
without. The sulphur and pitch seem 
to have been used for no purpose 
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other than to ignite the faggots. 
the suffocating gas effect they wor Tagu 
about to produce, it is doubtful if th town 
Spartans had any idea. It apparently witht 


never oceurred to them to follow, by rock: 
assault, the advantage offered by th we 
enemy’s confusion and evacuation of belo 


part of the city. They failed j clay 
coordinate attack by fire and assault 
As a result, the defenders, after the any 
excitement was all over, returned ty ~* 
their ramparts and resumed their ashe 
resistance. The Spartans, discouraged dan 
by their failure, began elaborate siege nt 
operations which lasted well into the vate 
following year. 


sec 


ree 


Although the element of suffocation 
may not have been taken into account 
in planning the attack on Plataea, it 
appears to have made an impression 
on the Hellenic mind; five years later, 
(B. C. 424), the Boeotians used, with 
success, a device whose sole purpose 
was to project the suffocating fumes 
of charcoal, pitch and sulphur, against 
their Athenian enemies intrenched in 
the fortified temple of Apollo a 
Delium. 

If our interpretation of these events 
is correct, the siege of Plataea assumes 
a new and interesting significance in 
the history of the art of war; for it 
marks the end of incendiarism as ai 
exclusive means of chemical warfare, 
and the introduction of gas 4s 4 
recognized weapon in battle. 

We shall now turn our attention to 
an operation carried out near the 
middle of the first century, B. C., by 
the Roman general, Quintus Sertoriow, 
in the course of his Iberian compaig®. 

“Of all his remarkable exploits,” 
says Plutarch, ‘‘none raised great? 
admiration than that which he put ™ 
practice against the Characitamia®s 
These are a people beyond the river 
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inhabit neither cities nor 


dens and eaves of the 
the mouths of whieh all open 
north. The country 
below is of a soil resembling a light 


rocks, 


clay. so loose as easily to break into 


yowder, and is not firm enough to bear 
any one that treads upon it, and if 


you touch it in the least, it flies like 


unslacked lime. In any 
danger of war, these people descend 
into their caves, and carrying their 
booty with them, stay quietly within, 
weure from every attack.’’ After a 
reconnaissance which revealed the 
futility of a regular assault against so 
diffeult a ‘‘Sertorius, con- 
sidering well all the cireumstanees in 
which either the information of the 
inhabitants, or his own experience had 
ustructed him, commanded his soldiers 
to shovel up a great quantity of this 
light dusty earth, to heap it up 
together, and to make a mound of it 
the hill in which these 
people resided, who, im- 
that all this preparation 
was for raising a mound to get at them, 
only mocked and laughed at it. How- 
ever, he continued the work till eve- 
soldiers 
their camp. The next 
morning a gentle breeze at first arose, 
and moved the lightest parts of the 
earth, and dispersed it as chaff before 
the wind; but when the sun, coming 
to be strong northerly 
wind had covered the hills with dust, 
and turned this 
over and over, and 
ie hard clods to pieces, whilst 


place, 


over against 
barbarous 


agining 


ning, and brought his 


back into 


higher, the 
the soldiers came 
mound of earth 
broke + 
thers on horseback rode through it 
vackWward and forward, raised a cloud 

ito the air: there with the 
whole of it was carried away 





and blown into the dwellings of the 
Characitanians, all lying open to the 
north. And, there being no other vent 
or breathing-place than’ that through 
which the wind rushed in upon them, 
it quickly blinded their eyes, and filled 
their lungs, and all but choked them, 
whilst they strove to draw in the rough 
air mingled with dust and powdered 
earth. Nor were they able, with all 
they could do, to hold out above two 
days, but yielded up themselves on the 
third.’’ 

In this operation there was, ap- 
parently, no effort to follow the dust 
attack with an assault; yet the opera- 
tion seems to have been entirely 
successful. It was directed, however, 
against a barbarous, undisciplined 
enemy whose morale was easily af- 
fected. Under the terrifying menace 
of suffocation they yielded where 
disciplined troops under strong leaders 
might have continued to resist. In 
Plutarch’s narrative, there is nothing 
to show that the time factor had any 
bearing on the Roman general’s plan 
of attack; but it is evident that the 
method employed expedited the sur- 
render and affected the element of 
time in his favor. From a technical 
point of view, the operation of Quintus 
Sertorius is interesting as it is one 
of the only known operations of antiq- 
uity in which the weapon of suffocation 
was used without the medium of fire. 
It was the fore-runner of the toxic 
smokes which were destined to play 
so important a part two thousand 
years later on the battlefields of the 


World War. 

In the attack and defense of fortified 
places, the element of time was 
generally the decisive facter. The 


longer the investment, the greater the 


strain on the assailant; and many a 
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siege was abandoned through ex- 
haustion of resourees. There was also 
the danger that, if the campaign lasted 
too long, the garrison would be relieved 
by the attack of friends or allies from 
without. It was, therefore, the con- 
stant endeavor of the besiegers to 
accelerate the operation; while the 
defenders struggled with equal deter- 
mination to retard it. 

In every well fortified place, the city 
walls, surrounded by moats and 
flanked, at intervals, by commanding 
towers, dominated all lanes of ap- 
proach. The assailant undertook, by 
every known artifice and stratagem to 
overcome this initial advantage of the 
defender. In general the method of 
attack consisted in efforts directed 
against one or more points with a 
view to breach or seizure of a portion 
of the rampart, to be followed by ex- 
ploitation or extension of the ad- 
vantage gained. This necessitated the 
erection of works and structures to 
dominate the walls or to protect men 
engaged in the work of demolition. 
To counter such efforts, the defenders 
erected, upon the walls, structures 
to dominate the works of the besiegers, 
and provide additional protection for 
the garrison of the threatened section. 
In such a contest, rapidity of con- 
struction usually decided the outcome, 
and the one material which lent itself 
to the purpose was wood. But wood 
was inflammable, and a serious con- 
flagration might wipe out, in an hour, 
the fruit of months of labor. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that fire 
should have become, at times, the 
principal weapon of attack and de- 
fense. Every means was sought to 
hurl burning material onto the enemy’s 
structures; and sorties and incursions 
were undertaken for the sole purpose 





rr, 
of incendiarism. At Plataca, as we 
have seen, the Spartans went so fy 
as to try to burn the town itself. 

It was not, however, in large geal, 
undertakings of this kind that th 
tactical lessons of chemical warfay 
are to be sought; but rather in th 
minor operations of breaching, mining 
and sealing in which a methodical pro. 
cedure of combining tactical, engi- 
neering and chemical means wa 
developed. Space forbids our inquiry 
into the details of these interesting 
and instructive operations which wer 
perfected through centuries of ¢. 
perience in the costly school of trial 
and error. It is sufficient to note 
that, in each one of these operations, 
the three elements, tactics, engineering 
and chemical art, were combined » 
that, for the assailant, they expedited 
the work with a view to surprise, while, 
for the defender, they retarded 
developments to permit the garrison 
to assemble at the threatened point or 
even to erect emergency structures to 
arrest incursion within the walls. 
The most significant thing about such 
minor operations was the essential 
coordination between the chemical act 
and the act of combat with which it 
was associated. Where, for example, 
by undermining a wall and setting fire 
to the wooden structure by whieh it 
was temporarily supported, the a 
sailants caused the masonry above 
to crumble and afford a breach, tt 
was imperative that they assault a 
once, otherwise the garrison would 
close the opening or assemble in such 
strength as to deny its use. Also where 
an ineursion, by sealing, by breach or 
by tunnel, was held up by a temporary 
obstacle of fire or of poisonous fumes, 
it was imperative that the defenders, 
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on their part, assemble at once; other- 
yise the obstacle would disappear or 
be overcome, and it would be too late 
to stem the tide. 

With the introduction of mechani- 
cal artillery, in the form of catapults 


0 far 


n the and similar devices, the possibility of 
ining hurling incendiary and related chemi- 
| pro. cal materials at the enemy opened a 
engi- wide field for their application. Great 
Was ingenuity was shown in their develop- 


ment and gave rise to the use of such 
substances as petroleum, ‘‘ Greek fire,’’ 
These substances 
were, and have always remained, un- 
excelled as incendiary materials; but 
their most useful quality was their 
effect on the enemy. The 
spread of fire from the top to the 
bottom of a structure, in apparent 
defianee of all natural laws, the result 
of dripping petroleum, the ignition of 
Greek fire, in conflict with all human 
experience, on contact with water, and 
the deafening noise and blinding smoke 
of gunpowder spread terror and 
Gunpowder was the greatest 
chemical warfare agent of antiquity. 
There came a day when the military 


and gunpowder. 


moral 


pani¢. 


act 

h it signifiance of its power to propel a 

ple, projectile was recognized; and, from 

fire that time on, as fire artillery, it became 
‘ the 


most important auxiliary means 
of battle 


In the wars of antiquity, the chemi- 
cal weapon is seen to have been an 
effective means of controlling the 
element of time. It served to accele- 
rate or retard the development of an 
operation or a campaign, according 
to the requirements of the side which 
used it. The significance of this 
quality is evident when we consider 
the relation of time to the element of 
surprise which, in modern warfare, 
is of ever growing importance. The 
moral effect of fire was recognized by 
Sun Tzu in the days when incendiarism 
was, apparently, the only known means 
of chemical combat. With the evolu- 
tion of war, the chemical weapon 
became, more and more, an instrument 
of terror, and it is as such an instru- 
ment that it made its lasting imprint 
on the memory of man. 

But in war, surprise and terror are 
both conditions of but limited duration. 
Unless exploited by the normal means 
of combat, they have as a rule no 
lasting effect and, with the possible 
exception of operations against bar- 
barous and wholly undisciplined 
peoples, are never decisive. Sennache- 
rib, at Kutah, burned and struck— 
and conquered; Archidamus, at Pla- 
taea, burned but did not strike—and 
failed. This is the great lesson to be 
derived from the chemical operations 
of antiquity. 














The Organization of Division 
Aviation 


Ist Lieut. Dacne M. Reeves, Air Corps 


BSERVATION aviation is purely 

an auxiliary arm. Its function 

is to support land or naval forces, .or 
to assist other branches of the Air 
Corps. It was with this object in 
mind that the organization of observa- 
tion aviation was designed, The pres- 
ent organization is based on the lessons 
of the last war, carefully coordinated 
with the latest progress in both air 
and ground tacties. It represents the 
matured study of especially qualified 
officers. Nevertheless, some criticism 
of this organization has appeared in 
print, particularly with reference to 
(livision aviation. It may be of in- 
terest therefore to discuss the reasons 
that led to the adoption of the present 
organization. 
The. ideal 
shall 


that a 


organically a 


combat division 


contain correct 
proportion of all types of troops and 
weapons which may be needed on the 
battlefield is beautiful in theory. In 
practice, it is apparent that certain 
units, such as railway artillery, should 
not be in the division, as eonditions 
for their use are not always present. 
Other units, such as heavy tanks, are 
best utilized by retaining them under 
higher command, and only assigning 
them to a corps or a division when and 
as needed. The tables of organization 
illustrate this practice by assigning to 
corps troops and army troops many 
units whose support is essential to the 
infantry, but whose nature is such that 
it is not desirable to incorporate them 
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as integral parts of a division. It cp 
hardly be argued that such practie 
violates the ‘‘unity of command.” 

The amount of air support required 
by a combat division in battle varie 
from day to day. The need for aerial 
observation of fire varies not only 
with the volume of fire, but with the 
extent to which ground observation is 
adequate. Liaison missions, while in. 
valuable during an attack, are seldom 
needed at other times. Photographic 
requirements depend upon the extent 
to which the combat area has been 
previously photographed by corps and 
army aviation. Likewise the division 
requires little aerial reconnaissance if 
army observation is adequate, whereas 
occasions may arise when a division 
needs its own long distance reconnai- 
sance. The large fluctuations in the 
demands for division aviation make |! 
impossible to meet all needs by alr- 
craft permanently asstgned to each (i 
vision. 

Under the former organization, (i 
vision aviation consisted of an observe- 
tion squadron and a_ photo  sectio 
permanently assigned to each division 
and one company attache 
Of the thirteen al 
planes in each observation squadrot, 


balloon 
from the corps. 


it may be assumed that nine wot 
be in commission at any given time 
It may further be assumed that eae 
airplane would average two mission 
per day of two hours duration eae! 
or four missions per day of one how 
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This gives from eighteen to 


each 


shirty-six missions daily, an amount 


creatly in excess Of normal require- 
ments for one division, 
The small size of a division sector 


must be kept in mind, There is liter- 
ylly insufficient air room above a di- 
debits for more than two simultaneous 
missions, as it only takes a few see- 
onds to fly from one division boundary 
to the next. In faet, it is possible for 
one airplane to perform some types 
of missions, as infantry liaison, for 
three divisions simultaneously. Simi- 
larly, photographie missions are sel- 
dom confined to a one division sector, 
but include at least the corps sector. 
lt is obvious that the permanent as- 
signment of an observation squadron 
to a division is wasteful of aircraft. 

Experience has shown that one flight 
is sufficient to meet 
the normal needs of a division. Then, 
why not then assign a flight to each 
such assignment 
separates the flight from its parent 
syuadron and group, and greatly com- 
plicates the problems of maintenance, 
supply, and coordination. 

For a clear understanding of the 


six airplanes) 


division? Beeause 


tactical operation of aireraft, it is 
hecessary to digress a moment and 


“onsider the basie organization. The 
smallest complete Air Corps unit is 
the group, which corresponds to the 
The group 


or four squadrons, 


regiment of other arms. 
Comprises three 


plus a serviee squadron, a headquar- 


ters, and a photo seetion. The Air 
‘orps tables are now undergoing re- 
‘sion and when issued will, in prin- 


‘iple, follow the following system, ex- 
_ 


tor minor changes : 


wan CO GROUP I ati i 
a iR (observation, pursuit, 
attack, airship, balloon, or 


‘rons (All of the same type ex- 
omposite group) 





1 Service Squadron (engineering, transporta- 
tion and supply elements) 

1 Headquarters Squadron (personnel, arma- 
ment, photographic, communications, and 
intelligence elements, and band) 


This organization has been carefully 
designed to afford the maximum effi- 
ciency in the operation of the group. 
It is not expected that a group will 
operate entirely from one airdrome. 
Normally it will utilize a number of 
flying fields, though these will usually 
be some distance in the rear of the di- 
vision sectors. 

It will be noted that the ‘‘overhead”’ 
is concentrated in the service and head- 
quarters squadrons, rather than scat- 
tered in the combat squadrons. This 
does not prevent the attachment of 
small air units to a division, but the 
permanent assignment of such units 
would create a difficult problem in 
maintenance and supply. Specifically, 
the assignment of an observation flight 
to a division would operate to separate 
it from its essential engineering, trans- 
portation, photographic, and other 
supporting elements. When attached 
to a division, a flight is still under the 
technical control of the group com- 
mander, but under the tactical com- 
mand of the division commander. 

The present organization provides 
that corps aviation will consist of a 
headquarters, one observation group, 
and one balloon group. 

In addition to performing such 
aerial missions as are required by the 
corps, units of the observation group 
will perform division missions. The 
greater part of missions required by 
the divisions will be coordinated and 
ordered out by the group. This ap- 
plies especially to photographie work, 
prearranged artillery shoots, and re- 
connaissance. To take care of missions 
that require immediate 
flight will normally be attached to 


action one 
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each division to operate under the 
direct command of the division com- 
mander. Such flights will continue to 
be administered by the group, but 
will maintain airplanes on the ‘‘alert’’ 
at an advance airdrome as close to di- 
vision headquarters as possible. Under 
exceptional conditions, a whole squad- 
ron may be attached to a division. 


Of the four balloons operated by a 
balloon group, one is usually occupied 
with corps work, and one is attached 
to each division. The divisional bal- 
loons ascend in the divisional sectors 
and connect up with the division wire 
net. 


The above system, makes adequate 
provision for all aerial observation re- 
quired, and at the same time is flexible 
enough to meet changing conditions on 
the battlefield. The flying personnel 
learn the corps sector thoroughly and 
are prepared to work with new di- 
visions as they arrive to replace others 
in the corps. The replacement of Air 
Corps units is always by individual 
personnel. That is, an air unit is 
never withdrawn for rest or replace- 
ment, but losses are made up by re- 
ceiving additional personnel from the 
rear, and individuals who need rest 
are granted short leaves. When com- 
bat divisions are withdrawn from the 
line, instead of withdrawing Air Corps 
personnel who are familiar with the 
recent operations and with the topog- 
raphy, the latter remain to work with 
the relieving divisions. 

In order to provide the necessary 
cooperation between air and ground 
units each division is assigned a per- 
manent division air officer who stays 
with the division at all times. He com- 
mands any air units attached to the 
division. He keeps corps aviation in- 





ae 


formed of the air needs of the division 
and maintains liaison with Supporting 
air units. 

Army aviation comprises a hea. 
quarters, one observation squadron, 
and such auxiliary units (air depo 
ete.) as may be assigned. Only obser. 
vation aviation is assigned to an arny, 
bombardment, pursuit and attack ane 
GHQ troops. 

The present system of organization 
of aerial observation, as discussed 
herein, is considered neither ideal nor 
perfect. It represents merely the best 
solution yet found to a complex prob- 
lem. It will undoubtedly underg 
further development, but any change 
should be based on a clearly demo- 
strated superiority. The objections 
heretofore made are largely without 
merit. 

Some objections will be briefly noted. 

1. That higher command will fail to 
furnish adequate air support to the 
division, 

This objection applies equally to 
any corps or army activity. There 
is no reason to suppose that a corps 
commander will fail to support his 
divisions unless there is a shortage of 
aircraft. In this event, lack of ade 
quate support is unavoidable. 

2. That the division will not be prop- 
erly trained for the front unless it ha 
aviation as an integral member while 
in training. 

It is expected that certain air units 
will be assigned in training areas 
work with divisions preparing for the 
front. 
zone of advance is such that air unis 
for training purposes must be kept © 
minimum number possible. 

3. That unless aviation is an inte 
gral part of the division, the essential 
teamwork will be lacking. 
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Failures in teamwork are usually 
due to ignorance. If both air and 
vround units are properly trained and 
properly understand each other and 
each others powers and limitations, 
they should be able to work together 
preliminary aequaintance. 
Constant liaison is maintained be- 
tween air units and ground units with 
which they are cooperating. 

4, That ‘‘unity of command’’ will 
be violated. 

When other objections fail, in any 
liseussion of air operations, the good 
jd phrase ‘‘unity of command’’ is 
iragged to the fore again. It is dif- 
ficult to see how this prineiple is vio- 
lated by giving certain responsibilities 
to the corps commander rather than 
to the division commander. Other- 
vise, we might as well split up all 
orps and army troops and assign 
fragments to each division. 


without 


In time of peace, the assignment of 
observation aviation is a difficult prob- 
lem. Training is hampered not only 
by shortage of observation squadrons, 
but also by the fact that our combat 
divisions are scattered over a number 
of posts. Not one division is com- 
pletely concentrated in the same lo- 
eality. Other difficulties exist with 
which we are all familiar, such as the 
necessity of using skeletonized units at 
maneuvers. 

In spite of these drawbacks, all con- 
cerned are making vigorous efforts to- 
wards developing cooperation between 
air and ground units. It is a healthy 
sign that the present organization is 
the subject of criticism—it shows that 
the importance of adequate coopera- 
tion is being realized. Attention to 
this matter will inevitably result in 
progress toward our ultimate goal—in- 
ereased battle efficiency. 


D 


Captain Axel Hawkenson, Infantry, (DOL), Asst. 
Recruiting Officer, Albany Recruiting District, gave 
a Short talk over Station WGY on the subject ‘‘OUR 


ARMY.’’ 


It was the first of a series of short talks in which 
Captain Hawkenson will sketch to the radio listeners 
the part in which ‘‘OUR ARMY’”’ has played many 
leading roles during national emergencies, as well as 
what ‘“‘OUR ARMY”? does in peace time. 

Captain Hawkenson is scheduled to give his second 
talk, 3:30 to 3:40 P. M., September 23rd, 1930, and 


will sketch 


briefly 


“THE VALUE OF 


THE 


UNITED STATES ARMY TO THE AMERICAN 


PEOPLE.”’ 











The Development of Rifle Anti. 
Aircraft Training’ 


Mas. Leonarp R. Boyp, Infantry’ 
and 
Ist. Lieut. Josep I, Greene, 24th Infantry’ 


* discussions of antiaircraft range 

construction, several writers have 
suggested suspending the parallel 
moving target on elevated cables and 
moving it suspended in the air so as 
to provide a more realistic aerial target. 
The Department of Experiment tried 
this in the first stages of the develop- 
ment work on rifle antiaircraft 
training methods, and later substituted 
for it the type of parallel target pre- 
scribed in the tentative regulations. 
The main reasons for this substitution 
were: 

a. The range with elevated cables 
was difficult to build and keep in 
operating order. 

b. Considerable time was consumed 
in climbing the supports for the cables 
in order to mark and change targets. 

ce. A very light target carrier was 
sufficient to cause the cables to sag, 
thus making it difficult to maintain 
uniform direction of movement and 
uniform speed. 


d. Cables and_ trolleys were 
frequently injured, especially when 
caliber .30 ammunition was used. 


Although no ealiber .30 firing is 
prescribed for rifle antiaircraft 
training, it is found necessary at most 
posts to use the same moving target 
for both rifle and machine gun anti- 
aircraft training. This double use of 
‘ange equipment should be considered 
in the construction of the rifle antiair- 
craft range. 

It has also been suggested from a 
number of sources that cables be used 


'The second of a series of two articles. 
for September, 1930. 


For the first, see page 267, INFANTE‘ 


instead of tracks for the paralle 
target. The same objections obtain jy 
this case also. 
RANGE MATERIEL 

Extended firing tests have clear\) 
indicated that the three by five foot 
machine gun target frame is the mos 
desirable recording medium for rife 
antiaireraft firing. A earrier to hoi 
this frame to the moving vehicle mus 
be substantial and therefore of cov- 
siderable weight in order to withstan/ 
hard usage. A sturdy target carrier 
mounted on a four-wheeled machine 
gun 1000-inech truck can be built 
without materially affecting ease «i 
operation. Such a moving target range 
is simple to construct. Materiel 
already available at every post that 
has a 1000-inch machine gun rang 
Furthermore, the danger space {or 
waste fire can be limited to the in- 
mediate area of the range. 

TARGET ELEVATION 

There has been some question about 
the relative training value of firing « 
parallel moving targets at low and his! 
elevations. It is certainly true that a 
elevated course more nearly appros 
mates towed target and combat firing 
conditions; yet the basic purpo 
the parallel target firing is to tea! 
leading methods. It is believed thi! 
if the firer can make hits on tH 
parallel target at low elevations he wil 


Journal 


*Formerly Test Officer, Department of Experiment, The Inf. School. 


*Test Officer, Department of Experiment, The Infantry School. 
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» to make about the same number 

‘ts at higher elevations, as the 
sthod of leading is identical. In 
\lition, at most army posts suitable 
rrain can be found for the target 
rier track to be elevated above the 
Thus, the advantages of 
ring at a high-angle target can be 
difficulty at most 


TARGET BACKGROUND 
Another suggestion is to have the 


1000-inch targets consist of a simple 
silhouette, such as a cardboard or tin 
representation of the towed target or 


irplane, instead of the paper 


silhouette attached to the three by five 
foot machine gun target frame. The 


ief criticisms appear to be that the 


silhouette on a paper background does 
not have the appearance of an actual 


that firers 
equently pick out a point on the 


rget in the sky and 


trame as a reference point instead of 


iding by the ‘following through’’ 

ethod 

It is a well established principle in 
marksmanship training that the 

ie of all firing, except combat ex- 

‘Ises, Is greatly enhanced by the re- 

riding of shots that miss the bull’s- 
The factors of target size and 
in 1000-ineh firing do not per- 


| the actual representation of more 


one or possibly two target-length 
But two or more leads must 
| and recorded in front of the 
A recording background is 
necessary to show whether the 
taken the proper lead and 
errors of elevation in such 

\ moving silhouette, by it- 
its a much lighter target con- 
and prevents an auxiliary 
ut being taken, and these 
sufficient value to suggest 


such an arrangement for indoor gallery 
firing and possibly for the final test 
of firing on completion of the training 
course as prescribed in the tentative 
regulations. 
MOVING TARGET SUGGESTIONS 

A large number of moving target 
ideas have been presented. Among 
them are sleeve targets towed by auto- 
motive means from target butts, 
rockets, trench mortar shells, and 
meterological balloons. Most of these 














Plate 1. Elevated Target Used in 
Experimental Antiaircraft Rifle 
Development 


A bank or hillside can be utilized to 
obtain elevation instead of the costly 
equipment iilustrated. 


proposals were tested and _ rejected 
during the formulation of the tentative 
training course, for one or more of the 
following reasons: 

1. The target speed was much 
slower than, that of either the towed 
target or the combat target. 

2. Little or no lead was required 
to make hits on the target. 

3. The absence of a recording back- 
ground limited the training value of 
the firing. 
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4. It is frequently difficult or im- 
possible to keep the target within the 
prescribed safety limits of fire. 
(Balloons). 

5. The movement of the target 
did not simulate that of either a 
towed or a combat target. 


TARGET SPEEDS 
Most of the above objections are self 


evident. However, the reduced speed 
element may well be discussed at 
greater length. Airplane towed 


targets vary in speed from 75 to 115 
miles per hour with the present towing 
equipment. At slant ranges in excess 
of 100 yards the lead varies from one 
target length (15 feet) upwards, de- 





—— 


little lead is required, hence it would 
be impossible to hold training in the 
use of two or three target-length leads 
or more, and still make hits, [t js 
rather apparent that the ideal training 
system would require the riflemay 
actually to move his rifle at the speed 
he will use in following the towed or 
combat target. The 1000-inch firing 
system embodied in TR 300-5 is based 
on the fact that the shorter the range 
to the represented target the less actual 
speed is required to simulate a given 
speed at a fixed range. Thus, a target 
moving in parallel dight at a speed 
of 92.5 miles per hour and at a range 

















Plate 2. Experimental Overhead Target 


Caliber .30 ammunition too frequently severs the cables for this to be practicable 
especially during antiaircraft machine gun training. 


pending upon the elements of speed of 
the target, range, and angle of ap- 
proach. Now it is difficult to imagine 
any system whereby automotive towed 
targets could be towed much faster 
than 30 miles per hour, unless very 
special and costly equipment were 
available. At such a target speed very 


of 1025 feet can be represented by # 
target speed of approximately 11 feet 
per second at 1000 inches. And = 
same speed can be represented at -: 

inches by a target speed of approx 
mately 2 feet per second. In either 
ease the firer, in following the repr 
sented target, must move his rifle 
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erally at the same rate as) in 
‘llowing the aetual target. This 
ystem also permits considerable 
riation in the range and speed 
factors of the aetual target. A re- 
iyetion in the size of the represented 
target and a corresponding reduction 
in the speed of movement at 1000 
inches permits an unlimited simulation 
f inereased range to the actual target. 
THE VERTICAL MOVING TARGET 

The training value of the vertical 
moving target has been both criticized 
and praised. Several writers believe 
the system faulty in that the target 
s not visible to the firer when the shot 
is fired. A close study of the 
mechanics of leading a target which 
; approaching straight overhead, 
shows that if the sights are aligned 
ihead of the target the front sight 
stud and the barrel will hide the 
towed target as the shot is fired. This 
ndesirable feature will not obtain in 
ombat firing as the wings of the air- 
plane will be visible to the firer, ex- 
ept when it is a very long range. 
llowever, until some modification of 
the rear sight is made, or it is replaced 


nV a combined aerial and ground | 
larget sight, this eondition will exist 


when firing at towed targets. With 


THIS as premise it is believed that a 


wund method of leading is bound to 
de very similar to that ineluded in the 


tentative regulations. 


Suggestions have been made to have 
vertical target move from the 
orizontal to a position direetly over 
the firer’s head so that the actual move- 


ent of the towed and combat target 
vould be represented. A moving 
‘arget that embodied these features was 
nuit and operated by the Department 
' Experiment and was disearded. It 
re to be diffieult to eonstruet 


is 


and keep in operating order and thus 
did not lend itself to multiple con- 
struction for the training of large 
units. On the other hand, the target 
which moved straight upward required 
the firer to use the correct leading 
methods and closely approximated the 
initial and mid-portions of the over- 
head flight. An additional factor in 

















Plate 3. Vertical Target 
This can be used at 100 ins. with the 


rifle and at.250 ins. with the machine 
gun with little danger of Severing cables. 
favor of this target is it simplicity of 
construction. 
TACTICAL VALUE OF THE VERTICAL 
TARGET 

We should not overlook the tactical 
use of the vertical target training in 
designing a firing course. Recommen- 
dations have been made to abolish the 
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vertical firing instruction, but to do 
this is to overlook what might be 
termed the ‘‘normal’’ aerial combat 
target. As the authors pointed out 
in the May Inrantry JouRNAL,‘ most 
aerial targets will be low-flying attack 
planes moving toward the head or the 
rear of a column, and then down its 
length. The latest school of thought 
on infantry defense against such at- 
tacks believes in a very limited de- 
ployment of the troops off of the road 
—just far enough to allow the full 
use of all infantry caliber .30 weapons. 
Most of the men so deployed will see 
the target approaching them and ap- 
pearing very similar to the vertical 
target. Hence it seems apparent that 
the most essential element of antiair- 
craft training is that of vertical firing. 


THE SCORING SYSTEM 


Almost every unit that has tested the 
training system of TR 300-5 has had 
recommendations for changing the 
scoring system, the size and shape of 
the silhouettes, and the methods of 
attaching the silhouettes and scoring 
sheets to the target frame. Many of 
these ideas are improvements on the 
tentative course, while some few ap- 
pear to advantage due to peculiar 
local conditions. 


THE EFFECT OF INFANTRY ANTIAIRCRAFT 
FIRE 


Some writers appear to be in doubt 
as to the ability of infantry troops 
armed with caliber .30 weapons to 
bring down hostile aircraft at ‘‘safe’’ 
distances; i. e., before the planes can 
release bombs on the leading elements 


‘Pa, 
°A 


461. 


fantry combat ammunition upon t 
tion up to and including the 37-mm. shell. 


*A second and more comprehensive test is nap-shooting in antiaircraft training. 


ar Department Board consisting of two infantry officers, two ¢ i 
one ordnance officer is now ey in testing the actual effect of all standard types © 
e attack airplane. 
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of a column. There is some differen 
of opinion as to the effect of the caliber 
.30 bullet on aireraft engines, Ip this 
conflict of theories there appears , 
hopeful field of development—ty 
semiautomatic 37-mm. gun with shel 
fitted with supersensitive detonator, 
The possibilities of such a weapon for 
infantry use are now being stndiej 
and, from a theoretical standpoint, 
seem to warrant further researeh and 
firing tests.® 
SHOTGUN METHODS 

The question of the training value of 
shotgun trap shooting as an aid to 
antiaircraft firing is frequently 
mentioned. The Department of Ex- 
periment considered such a training 
scheme and discarded it for the 
following reasons: 
a. It was not considered suitable for 
basie training, in that practically no 
lead is required to hit the target. 
b. There is no method whereby the 
misses may be recorded in respect to 
the degree of error of the miss, hence 
no training value, or very little, can 
be secured from any but the hits thet 
destroy the target. 
e. The shot pattern obtained in 
firing the shotgun does not simulate 
closely enough the conditions of ant- 
aircraft rifle firing in which shots are 
fired singly. 
It was realized that shotgun trap- 
shooting would develop the ability to 
follow a fast-moving target, and this 
fact has probably influenced many to 
favor its inclusion in the tentative 
regulations.® 
The idea of throwing clay pigeons 
or blocks of wood from the trap 
machines and firing at them with the 
caliber .22 rifle has been suggested and 


air corps officers, and 
This board is working with ammunr 


periment to determine the value of shotgun trow being conducted by the Department of Ex- 
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Plate 4. Parallel Target and Track 


Any equipment less sturdy will not withstand the effect of Caliber .30 machine 
gun fire 


appears to possess considerable merit. 
It has the same training limitation as 
shotgun shooting in that the misses 
have no training value, but the fact 
that a rifle is used and that there is a 
close similarity between such shooting 
and antiaireraft firing seems to give it 
some training value. It is believed 
that such a phase of training, to be 
fired after the completion of the 
regular course, would add a desirable 
sporting element to the course. 

TYPES OF CAL, .22 AMMUNITION 

Various organizations have had 
difieulty in finding range facilities 
adequate for the waste fire of the 
caliber 22 long rifle ammunition and 
caliber .22 short 
Some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both types of am- 
munition will be set forth. 

CALIBER .22 LONG RIFLE AMMUNITION 

a. This is pow standard for the 
caliber .22 gallery rifle as issued, and 
the latter is chambered for this type 
of ammunition only. 

b. By utilizing the rifles and am- 
munition that are now a part of organi- 
vational equipment the difficulty of 
supply is materially lessened. 

CALIBER .22 SHORT AMMUNITION 

4. It can be used indoors and at 
posts where waste fire of the more 


powerful ammunition prohibits its 
use, 


have favored the 
instead. 





b. The time of flight of the bullet 
being materially less than the caliber 
.22 long rifle bullet, more lead can be 
used without increasing the speed of 
the target, and the bullet will still hit 
the silhouette. 

TRACERS 

The adjustment of rifle antiaircraft 
fire by observation of tracer bullets 
is frequently urged as an addition to 
the towed-target methods now pre- 
seribed. This idea was tested in 1926 
and at intervals since, and has always 
proved to be basically unsound. One 
of the principal difficulties in ad- 
justment of fire (either rifle or ma- 
chine gun) by means of tracer bullets 
is encountered in the well known opti- 
eal illusion of ‘‘eurve’’ as the bullet 
is passing near the moving target. 
There is a wide variation in this 
‘‘eurve,’’ depending on the speed of 
the towing plane, the range to the 
target, the position of the observer, 

and the background against which the 
tracer bullet is seen. When the tar- 
get is close to the firer most of the 
tracer flight is seen after the bullet 
has passed the target, whereas at the 
longer ranges (800 to 1000 yards) 
the tracer burns out soon after passing 
the target. In each instance the 
amount of ‘‘curve’’ varies, and no 
definite rule can be prescribed for the 
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proper location of the tracer as it 
passes the target. No two individuals 
see the tracer alike, unless their eye- 
sight is identical, and the exact point 
where the red streak of the bullet 
passes the vertical plane of the target 
is solely a matter of the observer’s 
judgment. In addition, an observer 
who is but a few feet to cither side or 
in rear of the firer sees the tracer at 
a different angle from the firer and 
cannot be certain that he has a true 
picture of the meeting point of the 
two objects moving toward each other 
at such high speed. Finally, it has 
been fairly conclusively proven that 
an individual firing with a squad or 
larger unit has great difficulty in pick- 
ing up his tracer from those fired by 
his comrades. Even when firing alone 
the individual must raise his head im- 
mediately after firing in order to have 
the line of vision entirely unobseured 
by the sights. 


D 


Item for the Military Dictionary 
From the Note Book of “General Experience” 


HEN the tank made its appearance, the French 

east about for a suitable name, and selected the 

term char d’ assaut, which at least had the advantage 

of being brief and snappy. : 

When the tank surprised the Germans with its 

unweleome attentions, it became necessary to have a 

In accordance with the best 

principles of German grammar, they designated the , 

tank—Schiitzengrabenvernichtigungsautomobil. 
The present German name is kampfwagen. 


name for the monster. 

































ay 


The group leader, however, can 
make good use of his observation 9 
the collective fire of the unit. He js 
able to judge the size of the cone 
fire and its general relation to i 
target. Frequently, also, he can 
tect individuals who are making major 
errors of leading. 


In conclusion, it might be siatej 
again that the object of these artic 
is to point out some of the steps that 
were taken during the development of 
TR 300-5 and the reasons why many 
apparently workable ideas were no 
incorporated into these very new regu. 
lations on such a very new subject. 

This article has dealt with but fev 
of the good ideas that have been 
brought out in service tests of this 
regulation. The final revision of TR 
300-5, with the necessary changes and 
additions, will be accomplished by the 
usual revision agencies. 












































er, cay 
ition of 
He js 
Cone of 
to the : 
ean de ()* the evening of August 21, 
+ majo 1914. the 8th French Division, 
IV Corps, Third Army, billeted for 
the night in the area Virton-Dampi- 
Slated court-Harnoneourt in southeastern 
article Belgium after the advanee guards had 
ps that driven detachments of German infan- 
nent of try and cavalry from Virton to the 
Many east in the direetion of Ethe. 
re Dot Despite the contact with the enemy 
y regu. and despite the insistence of the in- 
ect. habitants that the Germans were in the 
at fey vicinity in foree, the French, relying 
beer on information received from army 
f this and corps headquarters, believed that 
of TR these were only sereening detach- 
§ and wents and that the German main 
ny the bodies were still distant. 


The headquarters of the Freneh 16th 
brigade was in Virton and the 115th 
Infantry regiment, under its orders, 
constituted the outpost. The 2d Bat- 
the sector, road to 
Ethe, inclusive—road: to Etalle, exelu- 
sive; the 3d Battalion the seetor, road 
to Etalle, inelusive—Houdrigny, ex- 
clusive. The 1st Battalion was in 
general reserve west of Virton. 


talion occupied 





In the eastern -seetor the 6th Com- 
pany formed the right support, being 
posted at the Ferme 1’Empereur, 600 
eters northeast of the eastern edge 
of Virton, on the Ethe road. It placed 
a picket of one platoon on a nose 300 
ineters farther to the east. 

The sth Company was the left sup- 
port in this seetor, and was posted on 
Hill 265 some 1100 meters north and 
of the 


French army. 


The Outpost at Virton’ 


Lieut. Cot. Warp L. Scurantz, 54th Infantry Reserve 


a little east of the edge of the town. 
Two of its four platoons were used to 
constitute six outguards about 400 
yards further to the north and east, 
near the edge of the forest. 
The 5th and 7th Companies: were 
French Outpost ot 


VIRTON 
night of August 21-22, 1914 
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eat ~ Ge 
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L tne 2 Gns 
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held in local reserve at the eastern 
edge of Virton. 

In the sector there 
three supports. The right 
12th Company—was placed at Belle- 
vue farm on the Etalle road 1900 
meters north and slightly west of Vir- 
ton. It posted a picket of a half pla- 
toon 600 meters to the northeast on 
the Etalle road, and a picket of a half 
platoon on the road to Robelmont to 
the northwest. The center support 


was the 11th Company, in the head of 


western were 


one—the 


his article is based primarily on informa tion appearing in the book, “Virton,” by Lt. Col 
: Reference has also been made, 
Western Front,’ and other books. 


however, to General Palat's 
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a stream valley 2,000 meters north- 
west of Virton; and the left support— 
the 10th Company—was at Houdrigny 
where it established contact with the 
troops of the II Corps. Both the 
center and left supports covered their 
fronts with various outguards. The 
9th Company was in sector reserve at 
the northern edge of Virton. 

In case of attack the line of sup- 
ports was to be held. 

The French opinion that the enemy 
was distant was an error. Screened 
from observation by the woods, the 
German V Corps, a part of the Ger- 
man Fifth Army, was in the vicinity 
of Etalle, some 12 kilometers north- 
east of Virton. At midnight, August 
21-22, the 9th German Division was 
ordered to mareh on Virton at 1:00 
A. M. to seeure the high ground north 
of the town. A squadron of Uhlans, 
accompanied by detachments of infan- 
try in requisitioned vehicles, was 
pushed ahead at once and by one 
o’clock was at the edge of the woods 


1500 meters northeast of Bellevue 
farm. 
Uhlan patrols moving down the 


Virton road were fired upon by sen- 
tries from the outguard northeast of 
Bellevue farm. Attempting to ad- 
vance at other points they drew fire 
from other sentries. Leaving vedettes 
in contact with the outguards of the 
northern portion of each of the out- 
post sectors, the Uhlans withdrew to 
the woods where the infantry that had 
accompanied them was busy prepar- 
ing trenches to delay any possible 
French advance. Plans were made to 
ambush and capture the reconnaissance 
patrols that the French were expected 
to send ont immediately from the 
outpost, but when no such patrols ap- 
peared a half platoon of German in- 


te 


fantry deployed and moved down the 
road at 3:40 A. M. to clarify the situs. 
tion. The French outguard was alert 
and prepared for resistance. 

At the French challenge the (er. 
mans opened fire. The outguard rm. 
plied, both sides firing by guess in th: 
dark. One French soldier was killed 
The German advance was halted, but 
as soon as the firing ceased the out. 
guard fell back on the support at 
Bellevue farm, reporting the enemy in 
force. 

The support commander prepared 
for a determined defense and sent 
word to the sector commander of the 
situation. When his message reached 
the latter officer at Virton he immedi. 
ately took the battalion machine gun 
section and three of the four platoons 
of the 9th Company, which was in |o- 
eal reserve, and hurried in person to 
Bellevue, where he extended the line 
of the support to the east. No patrols 
were sent out. A heavy fog prevailed. 

Meanwhile the French main body 
had prepared to march on Etalle. At 
5:30 A. M. the point of the advance 
guard cavalry passed through the de- 
ployed infantry on the outpost line. 
The sector commander warned the 
officer in charge that the Germans 
were near but the point trotted out 
to clear up the situation and reached 
a point near the edge of the woods 
before establishing contact. Here they 
saw trenches and heard voices in Ger- 
man cautioning the soldiers not to fire 
until ordered. Wheeling back into 
the fog the cavalrymen returned and 
reported to the commander of the aé- 
vance guard cavalry. He scoffed at 
the idea that the enemy was in foree 
and ordered the point to resume its 
march. The cavalry commander did 


not question the commander of the 
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outpost sector, nor did this officer try 
to further advise the cavalry, content- 
ing himself with holding his line in 
readiness for action in ease the enemy 
should appear. 

In point of faet the Germans had 
now deployed their leading battalions 
and at six o'clock started their ad- 
vance through the fog, the 1st Bat- 
talion, 7th Grenadiers, moving down 
astride the Virton-Etalle road, with 
the 3d Battalion deployed on its left. 
The cavalry collided with this ad- 
vance some distance outside the out- 
post line. There was a great burst of 
enemy rifle fire and the cavalry stam- 
peded back through the 9th Com- 
pany, partially disorganizing that 
unit. A few moments later the Ger- 
man assault hit the outpost line of 
A violent combat in the 
fog ensued. Within a few moments 
the support commander and the com- 
mander of the 9th Company were 
killed, the 9th Company was almost 
entirely destroyed, and the 12th Com- 
pany suffered almost fifty per cent 
casualties. The machine gun section 
and the survivors of the 12th Company 
were driven into Bellevue farm, which 
they defended tenaciously, while the 
German attack which had been by now 
extended to the east by the 154th 
Prussian Infantry with two battalions 
in line and one in reserve, poured 
through the gap and struck the unde- 
ployed and unprepared advance guard. 

In the eastern outpost sector the 
outguards of the 8th Company, the 
left support, were driven in, and the 
support retired foot by foot before the 
Io4th’s attack, finally abandoning Hill 
“65. The right support, down on the 
Ethe road, was eonfronted only by 
Patrols, and held its line. The sector 
commander held his two reserve com- 


resistance. 


panies at the eastern edge of Virton, 
ready to assist either of the supports 
but unable to tell in the fog and con- 
fusion just where aid was needed. 

It was now seven o’clock. In the 
western sector the defenders of Belle- 
vue farm, now only about 100 in num- 
ber, had repulsed the enemy’s effort 
to capture the farm, but seeing them- 
selves too weak to resist another at- 
tack withdrew to the west, where they 
joined the French II Corps which was 
advancing. It was eight o’clock be- 
fore the Germans attacked the empty 
Bellevue farm and occupied it. The 
eenter and left supports of the west- 
ern outpost sector had not beén at- 
tacked ; they held their positions’ until 
masked by the advancing II Corps, 
and then returned to Virton ‘and 
joined the reserve battalion of their 
regiment. 

At eight o’clock in the eastern sec- 
tor the two reserve companies were 
pushed north to aid the support retir- 
ing from Hill 265, and the three were 
able to hold firm. Many other French 
troops were now engaged and the out- 
post phase of the battle of Virton, 
which finally ended in a French with- 
drawal, was definitely over. 


COMMENTS 


The missions of a force on outpost 
duty include security, reconnoissance, 
and counter-reconnoissance. It pro- 
tects the main body from annoyance 
and, in the event of a major attack, 
resists long enough to enable the main 
body to prepare for action; by patrols 
it clears up the situation to its front 
and gains information of the enemy ; 
so far as it ean, it prevents the enemy’s 
patrols from securing of information. 

The complete lack of knowledge of 
the enemy’s major forces before the 
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clash at Virton, and the failure of 
higher authority to attach cavalry to 
the outpost were matters beyond the 
control of the outpost troops or com- 
mander, and there is no need to com- 
ment on them here. However, every 
combat has its lessons and it might be 
worthwhile for those who may some 
day themselves be concerned with out- 
posts in war to reflect on the outpost 
at Virton and to consider whether, so 
far as lay within its power, it did all 
that might have been done to fulfill 
its mission. 

As regards dispositions, it would 
seem that the areas allotted the two 
supports in the eastern sector were too 
dis-similar, The mission of the right 
support seems to have been primarily 
to hold the Ethe road, the supposed 
danger spot, and the actual frontage 
that it could cover, so far as available 
information indicates, was not much 
more than 400 meters. The left sup- 
port had a frontage of about 1600 
meters, which included. two minor 
roads. In the western sector three 
supports were used, with average 
frontages of about 800 meters each. 
Had three companies instead of two 
been used as supports in the eastern 
sector, the point where the Germans 
penetrated would have been somewhat 
more securely held. 

As regards reconnoissance and coun- 
ter-reconnoissance, it may fairly be 
said that the outpost was gravely at 
fault. In the eastern sector the out- 
post apparently knew nothing of the 
presence of German infantry until 
struck by the hostile assault. In the 
western sector the hostile foot troops 
were discovered only when the strong 
enemy patrol ran into the outguard 


on the Etalle road. German cavalry 


$e 


patrols were little hampered and wer 
able not only to report the exa¢ 
French outpost line but to mark ; 
on the ground by vedettes. 

As regards resistance offered by the 
supports, there may be room for dif. 
ference of opinion as to whether tha 
of the left support of the eastern gee. 
tor was what it should have been, |p. 
stead of fighting in place it engaged in 
a delaying action, and every step in 
retirement opened wider the gap 
through which the Germans wer 
pouring to the west. Yet it was at. 
tacked by overwhelming odds ani 
would certainly have been quickly 
destroyed if it had stood fast, thus 
it is quite possible that the action it 
took may have gained the maximum 
delay under the circumstances. 

Concerning the use of reserves, the 
failure to reinforee the danger point 
in the eastern sector earlier was due 
to the commander’s lack of knowledge 
of the situation on his front. In the 
western sector the prompt reinforee- 
ment of the Bellevue farm support 
had an important effect in injuring 
and delaying the enemy. The use 0! 
the general reserve in the outpost ae- 
tion was probably not feasible, the ad 
vance guard already being in front 0! 
it before the hostile attack came. 

The outpost at Virton was, by thi 
very nature of events placed in a baé 
situation. Aggressive reconnoissance 
might have done much to make this 
situation better. The action is a r- 
minder of the truth of the following 
sentence in the American field service 
regulations : 

**The effectiveness of security meas 
ures rests largely upon the timeliness 


accuracy, and completeness of informa- 


tion.’’ 
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Getting Things Done 


4 Common Sense Discussion of Practical Leadership 
Capt. R. L. Ursan, 330th Infantry 


The prize winning article from the 83d Division 


YOUNG lieutenant onee im- 
A quired (in my presence) of a 
vraying major as to the most essential 
yuality that an officer should possess. 
Without the least hesitation the major 
replied, ‘‘There is only one test of a 
ood officer and that is leadership.’’ 

To the most of us the aeeuracy of 
the major’s assertion is at once ap- 
parent, especially with reference to the 
oficer in command of troops. But 
what is this mysterious quality known 
as leadership? Is it something com- 
non to a few, or is it an inherent 
May it be ac- 
Is it true that great leaders 
are born and not made? These ques- 
tions are but a few of many which 
might be raised in connection with a 
diseussion of the subject. 

Briefly, leadership is the ability to 
handle men. There are many ways of 
therefore there are 
many kinds of leaders. But we, as 
officers of the Army of the United 
States, are only the 
lighest type of leadership, that type 
which obtains obedience willingly, nay 

en anxiously, 


characteristic of all? 


quired ? 


handling men, 


interested in 


Now, the ability to lead men may 
not be inherent in all, but neither is it 
One of the best 
very desirable 
lity called leadership, is a good 
Most officers of our 


common to only a few. 


foundations for this 


) 


rvous system. 
‘\rmy have good nervous systems and 
te presumbaly eapable of normal re- 


¢ 
° 


ons. I! then remains only to give 





them the proper background—to build 
up the right sort of experience—in 
order to make them into leaders. That 
answers the question, to my satisfac- 
tion at least, as to whether leadership 
may be an acquired trait. I might go 
so far as to assert. that it usually is 
acquired. 

Someone might raise the question as 
to what is the ‘‘right sort of experi- 


enee,’’ 


I am going to anticipate such 
a question by stating that an officer 
learns to command by commanding, 
but that he should be constantly aided 
during his period of tutelage by an 
experienced officer. ‘‘Commanding,”’ 
as I use the term, is far more compre- 
hensive than the meaning which will 
Indeed 


(and some of us 


immediately occur to some. 
many officers are 
might be surprised to find a few of- 
ficers of Regular experience in this 
class) limited in their interpretation 
of the meaning of the word to the drill 
field. 

Let us consider the young lieutenant 
just graduated from an institution 
where he has gained his military 
knowledge. He has been taught the 
finer points in the military art; he has 
practiced shouting commands at drill 
until he has acquired the proper voice 
inflection ; he knows which foot should 
strike the ground when the command 
of execution is given; he knows how 
to explain the various movements, and 
he has learned something of the eare 
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of men. He must be a leader! He is 
—if he ean handle men. Faced with 
practicality, he may find his education 
not yet complete. He has the theoreti- 
cal background—give him the right 
sort of experience and he will probably 
develop into a leader. 

I have defined leadership as the abil- 
ity to handle men, Carlisle would 
censor me for defining one term with 
another, so what do we mean by 
‘‘handling men’’? It is simply get- 
ting your men to produce what is 
wanted, when it is wanted; and, as be- 
fore mentioned, the highest type of 
leadership is interested in anxious and 
willing production. Ideal? Yes! But 
practical. How to go about obtaining 
such|a desirable position with your 
men depends mainly upon you. Your 
temperament and mine are different. 
We cannot proceed to the same end 
along exactly the same lines, but cer- 
tain fundamentals of procedure should 
be common to both of us. 

We take over new commands. Our 
first step is to learn the names and 
faces of our men. To establish arbi- 
trary’ time limits is dangerous, but I 
am going to risk criticism by estimat- 
ing that a lieutenant should acquire 
this\kttowledge of his platoon in the 
first two weeks after assumption of 
command. A captain should acquire 
the same knowledge of his company in 
the first two months, and his second 
in command should do the same. Hav- 
ing gone this far, we continue by study- 
ing the habits and characteristics of 
the individuals placed under us. A 
battalion commander and officers of 
higher rank cannot be expected to 
know the enlisted personnel of their 
commands, nor can general officers be 
expected to know all of the commis- 
sioned officers in their commands, but 


no leader can make a mistake by con. 
stantly studying the tools with whic 
he expects to work. 

Having learned quite a little of oy 
men, we study their reactions to oy 
presence and we find that we tend ty 
one of two extremes in our methods 
of handling them. We tend to h 
‘*naggers,’’ always ‘‘on their necks.” 
or we tend to be too lenient, too much 
of ‘‘good fellows.’’ Neither policy is 
sound—we must strike the midi 
course. We must always exercise the 
best possible judgment in our dealings 
with the men, collectively or singly. 
We must be impartial. We must bv 
broad-minded. We must be fair. We 
must never forget that we are not 
handling automatons ineapable of eno- 
tions, but that we have the care ani 
responsibility for human beings like 
ourselves, capable of thought, appre 
ciation, love, hate, and fear. So, above 
all we must be fair in our actions to- 
wards our men. An army sergeant, 
who has probably now been retired for 
length of service, once said to me: 
‘*The men don’t mind an officer being 
hard, lieutenant, so long as he is fair.” 
I have never forgotten that sentence, 
because I felt that that old sergeant 
knew whereof he spoke. 

So we overlook many slight infrae- 
tions, and disturb our men as little a 
possible when they are off duty, 
order not to be ‘‘naggers.’’ We par 
ticipate in their games when opp 
tunity permits, sacrificing some of out 
own time in order to think up neW 
games to suggest and demonstrate 
We want our men to believe in us and 
to feel that we are for them. At tle 
same time we are aware of the truth 
of the old adage that ‘‘familiarity 
breeds contempt,’’ so we let them come 


to understand that a barrier of rank 
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does exist and that the steps over that 
harrier are for us alone to climb. They 
will come to appreciate our use of 
those steps at the proper time. We 
never tell our men to do something 
we fear to do ourselves, even in play. 
We form a ‘‘hot alley’’ for them and 
are the first to pass down it. The 
boys rap us with their belts. To us 
it is a passing sting; to them it is a 
legitimate chanee to rid themselves of 
certain grievances they may have had. 
Many deep-seated problems are thus 
easily removed. Try it sometime when 
things are going wrong with your com- 
mand. But never lose your grip, be 
always the master. I onee knew a 
first-lieutenant to face a board of 
inquiry because he had failed to com- 
plete the building of the portion of a 
trench system assigned to his platoon 
on a certain night. His captain 
charged him with having lost eontrol 
of his men. The lieutenant was not 
an effeminate type at all, and the de- 
fense counsel constantly stressed the 
fact that he was always cheerful. The 
captain stated that he had heard one 
of the lieutenant’s men refer to him as 
‘Sally’? or something equally dis- 
paraging. It was evident throughout 
the inquiry that the lieutenant had 
tried to be too much of a ‘‘ good fellow’’ 
with his men. The reaction was con- 
tempt. 

We never participate in our men’s 
play if they are gambling. We cannot 
gamble with them and retain their 
respect. We do not disturb them, how- 
ever, so long as they are quiet and 
hot interfering with the efficiency of 
our commands. We must be broad- 
minded. Gambling, drinking, red- 
all spell the one word 
0 us, but we must realize that 
We are not reformers. We are re- 


lights, may 


*““viee’? + 


sponsible for an efficient command, and 
so long as vice does not interfere with 
that efficiency, it belongs to the private 
lives of our men. We advise them, 
warn them, protect them against vice 
as best we can, but we do it as friends. 
When one of them goes to an extreme 
that causes danger or injury to others, 
to the government, or threatens <dis- 
grace of the uniform, then we act of- 
ficially. And that does not necessarily 
mean a court-martial. The best leader 
resorts to the court-martial least. It 
should be looked upon as. the last 
resort. If you gain the love and ‘re- 


‘speet of your men, you will have 


surprisingly little need to invoke the 
court’s aid, 

Love and respect of your men are 
to be sought then, when you try for 
ideal leadership? Yes! And the best 
way to gain love and respect from 
your men is to love and respect them. 
That is the principal reason for 
learning your men as thoroughly as 
possible. When you have come to 
know them, you will realize that few 
have no undersirable traits and that 
all possess some redeeming features. 
The scapegoat of your command, and 
you will have a scapegoat, may rise 
to unexpected heights if properly 
handled. But how can you handle 
anything properly if you do not know 
its characteristics, its limitations and 
its possibilities? Know your men. 

And now some officer of World War 
experience, who joined his command 
in action or on the eve of an engage- 
ment, is going to say, ‘‘ Fine stuff, but 
what’s a chap going to do when he is 
thrown in suddenly with a bunch of 
green men, as I was?’’ That is a 
question worthy of the asking. There 
is only one thing to do—‘saw wood.’’ 
Your procedure, though more difficult, 
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should not be altered. Learn first the 
men you have to use directly—your 
platoon leader, section sergeants and 
corporals, if you are a platoon com- 
mander; your officers and sergeants, 
if you are a company commander, and 
keep working on that little job of 
learning your tools at every op- 
portunity. If you are versed in the 
science of handling men, you will have 
found that in many instances the 
reactions of all men are practically 
uniform, so your task is relatively 
easy. The officer who has handled one 
command efficiently, finds the handling 
of a new command less of a problem, 
even though conditions may be less 
favorable. 

Try to be practical in your thoughts, 
speech, and actions toward your men. 
Knowledge that a superior is flighty 
fails to instill into confidence in his 
ability. Likewise, if you are irrational, 
you will not gain the confidence of 
your men. Gaining the confidence of 
your men and gaining their love and re- 
spect are practically synonymous. You 
will not gain either if you are im- 


practical. And I do not mean that 
you Should lack imagination. Imagi- 
nation is necessary to good leader- 


ship; but must be reserved for use at 
the proper moment. I once heard a 
newly assigned colonel making his 
initial address to the officers of a 
veteran regiment. He commented un- 
favorably upon the first 
officers invariably sent back during an 
active advanee : ‘‘I have established my 
P. C. at such and such a place.’’ ‘* The 
place’’: said he, ‘‘of the platoon com- 


message 


mander is at the head of his platoon, 
pistol drawn. The place of the com- 
pany commander is at the head of his 
company, pistol drawn. The place of 
the battalion commander is at the head 






























































of his battalion, pistol drawn. 1, 
place of a colonel is at the head of bis 
regiment, pistol drawn.’’ The jy, 
ference was that co 
““P. C.s’’ as they eam sd 
- alled, 
were disgraceful hideouts for cowardly 
commanders. Now practically, had the 
colonel’s thought been put into «. 
ecution, what would our attack hay 
resembled? I have never doubted 
that colonel’s courage; indeed it wa 
not being questioned. But did he «. 
hibit a practical conception of th 
meaning of leadership? The practical 
conception of leadership, as we know 
it, is not to walk in front of, but to 
direct, to command, to coordinate; ani 
you cannot realize to the fullest that 
conception until you know that your 
place is wherever you may lead to the 
best advantage. If it is in front of 
your command, ‘‘pistol drawn,’ be 
there; but do not indulge in a lot of 
senseless heroies. A good leader, in 
action, will be busy trying to make the 
best use of his command. 
I should not like to do that officer 
the injustice of having misinterpreted 
his speech. There is little doubt that 
he was attempting to inspire us, and «t 
the time his idea appeared quite good 
to me, a newly made platoon com- 
mander. Further consideration, hov- 
ever, resulted in the conclusions st 
forth above. His idea, if correctly 
stated and interpreted, was contrary 
to our training. And that bring 
forth this admonition—be careful how 
you present unofficial ideas of warfare 
or conduct to your men. Our military 
system is the result of evolution and 
embodies what we consider the best 0 
the accumulated knowledge of ages ! 
discipline, warfare, and _ leadership 
The officer, before mentioned, W* 
presenting an idea as old as the world, 
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but one that becomes antiquated with 
the last war. In the last war a new 
value was placed upon leadership. It 
was found to be something of extreme 
importance, something gained through 
a costly training process, something to 
be protected, to be used to the utmost, 
and to be dissipated as sparingly as 
possible. 

Here the question might arise as 
‘0 the relationship between leadership, 
or the conduct of an officer toward his 
men, and his conduet toward brother 
oficers—subordinates, equals, and 
superiors. It has often been remarked 
in the military service that a man can- 
not command until he has first learned 
to obey. The truth of this statement 
may be questioned, but there is little 
doubt that the good of the Service 
demands of an officer the same type of 
loyalty to his superiors that he desires 
of his men. We, as officers, may be 
ordered to perform tasks which we 
instinctively feel to’ be wrong. In 
mmediate contact with the enemy the 
order may mean the annihilation of 
Should we exercise 
independent leadership in this case? 
The temptation is strong, but here is 
vhere the test of the soldier as well 
is the leader occurs. As officers, we 
must be leaders. As leaders of soldiers, 
The rule of action 
u this case is already established. 
There is no question of individual judg- 
ient as to what is right or wrong. 
‘ne duty as applied to the soldier is 
“The first and last 
‘lity of a soldier is obedienee.’’ One 
rule of warfare may have justified 
our superior’s aetion: ‘*Never 
'o sacrifice your command if 
‘he result is worth it.’’ The larger 

command, the greater is 
‘tive. He is trying to attain 


our commands. 


we must be soldiers. 


inchange ible . 


hesitate 


an offices ’ 


MS pers) 


results which usually are beyond the 
comprehension of his subordinate com- 
manders. Failure to perform our 
assigned tasks may mean failure to our 
cause. We must carry on as ordered 
to the best of our respective abilities, 
even as we expect our subordinates to 
earry on. Socially, to all officers at 
all times we should conduct ourselves 
as gentlemen. We should always be 
ready to help one another in any way 
without imposing an obligation. Con- 
duct toward fellow officers is of 
necessity somewhat different from that 
toward our men. The chief difference 
lies in assumed training and education. 
For instance, in giving a subordinate 
officer orders, you tell him what to do, 
but not how to do it. In giving orders 
to enlisted men, you must frequently 
not only tell them how, but show them 
how your orders are to be carried out. 
It is principally for the officer who 
handles enlisted men that my article is 
written. 

In handling his men, one thing 
which a good leader never forgets is 
that he gets the best results from well- 
fed men. Accordingly, he must keep 
a watchful eye on the mess. He must 
not berate the cooks in front of the 
men, but must encourage them to do 
better and strive for a feeling of good- 
fellowship between men and 
Talk up your mess. Develop a pride 
in it and it will be good. 

To be in the best position to teach 


cooks. 


your men, you must know your sub- 
ject. No commander can inspire con- 
fidence if he is not 
versant with the matter he is at- 
tempting to impart. It therefore be- 
hooves an officer to study. 


thorougly con- 


tach night 
he should glance over the material 





which he expects to take up next day. 
Eventually he will find himself in the 
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position of an authority on the various the cultivation of esprit de Corp 
questions his men will ask. He must Esprit de corps means unit pride thy 
rely upon his subordinates to put out results from a belief in self, in oy 
the subject matter, but he should also another and in the whole. That oi 
be the mentor of his subordinates. He slogan of Dumas’ ‘‘Three Musketeer” 
holds his rank because he is supposed is the alpha and the omega of espiri 
to be better qualified than those de corps: ‘*‘ All for one and one for alj.” 
beneath him. It is, therefore, up to Cultivate that feeling in your cop. 
you as an officer to be well posted. mand and you will find yours 

I make no pretensions to authorita- possessed, if you have been op. 
tive knowledge on the subject of scientious, of as fine a command as any 
leadership. The thoughts presented in the Army. Not only that, but yo 
are the results of a military experience will find that to your command, to 
which could be much broader, but if others and to yourself, you are a 
followed, I believe they will result in leader. 


D 


Special Features of New Trucks 


HE ninety new F. W. D. two-ton trucks that the 

Army has just ordered have many interesting 
features. Among these are: radiator guards, window 
bars outside of the rear windows, plate glass through- 
out the cab, auxiliary half-gallon fuel tanks, bumpers 
front and rear, folding starting cranks, and a God- 
ward gas generator. This generator burns fuel oil 
instead of gasoline. There is an exhaust-heated device 
which is placed between the carburetor and the intake 
manifold. The mixture that comes from the earbure- 
tor is changed to dry gas through reduction in the 
velocity of the gas by means of larger passages and 
through provision for warming the gas on heated 
surfaces within the generator. Tests have shown that 
the performance of engines with fuel oil compares 
very favorable with that of gasoline. 
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FTER Buell had started east with 
[A the Army of the Ohio and Hal- 
leck had been called to Washington to 
assume general command, Grant fell 
heir to the Union forees in western 
Tennessee and northern Mississippi. 
The Confederates made several minor 
changes in territorial assignments, and 
sume operations oceurred on the Mis- 
sissippi Central Railroad, but nothing 
of importance transpired throughout 
the summer of 1862. 
Early in September Grant reported 
the advance northward of Confederate 
forees under Price and Van Dorn, and 
on the 19th a lively engagement took 
place at Iuka. This action was inde- 
eisive, however, and next the Confed- 
erates moved on Corinth itself. Here 
they attacked Roseerans vigorously on 
the morning of Oetober 4, but were de- 
cisively repulsed and pursued as far as 
Ripley, where Grant halted the pur- 
suit. The Union forees returned to 


Corinth and Bolivar. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant General Pem- 
berton had been assigned to command 
the Department of Mississippi and 
East Louisiana, and on October 14 
took up his new duties. Several 
changes were made on the Union side; 
Rosecrans was ordered to the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, but Grant 
retained general command in the im- 


liedlate theater of operations. On the 
‘ontederate side Gen. J. E. Johnston 
‘as ordered to assume general com- 
mand of the gray elad forees in the 


Sime area. 


Retrospect 
A condensed review for the busy reader. 
VICKSBURG 
Mas. FranK B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 


About this time MeClernand, work- 
ing under confidential orders from the 
Secretary of War, was raising troops 
in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa for an 
independent expedition down the Mis- 
sissippi to Vicksburg. Apparently 
Grant had no official knowledge of this 
project until about the middle of De- 
cember, though General Halleck must 
have been aware of it. The net result 
was that Grant received very little 
encouragement from Washington upon 
his original suggestion of an operation 
against Vicksburg. 

Grant planned to move south along 
the Mississippi Central Railroad. This 
move started the last day of October, 
but was rudely interrupted by a bold 
Confederate dash against the Union 
base of supplies at Holly Springs. As 
a result of this stroke Grant was forced 
to withdraw almost immediately to the 
line of the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, and to give up that feature 
of his plan. 

Meanwhile Sherman had _ been 
hurried to Memphis to collect troops 
and start down the river to cooperate 
with Grant’s movement. Grant made 
this move also with a view to forestall- 
ing the secret expedition of Me- 
Clernand, whom he did not believe 
qualified for an important independent 
command. Sherman started down the 
river with about 30,000 men late in 
December. Communication with Grant 
had been interrupted by the Confed- 
erate raids, and Sherman landed above 
Vicksburg and made an unsuecessful 
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attempt to storm the bluffs above the 
town. Pemberton had _ reinforced 
Vicksburg, and Sherman’s expedition 
was brought to a standstill. At about 
this time MeClernand arrived and, by 
virtue of his confidential order, as- 
sumed command. 


While MeClernand and Sherman 
were waiting for reinforcements to 
continue operations against Vicksburg, 
they decided to operate up the Ar- 
kansas River toward Little Rock. They 
were successful in an attack on Ar- 
kansas Post on January 11, taking 
about 5,000 prisoners. Grant now sent 
peremptory orders to return to Milli- 
ken’s Bend, and decided to take per- 
sonal command of the expedition 
against Vicksburg. 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 


Under instructions from the War 
Department, Grant organized his force 
into four corps, the XIII, XV, XVI, 
and XVII, under command of Me- 
Clernand, Sherman, Hurlbut, and Me- 
Pherson, respectively. Hurlbut was 
left at Memphis to guard the rear, 
and MePherson was sent down the 
river to join MeClernand and Sherman. 


Grant assumed command of the ex- 
pedition on January 30, 1863. He im- 
mediately set about finding means to 
transfer his forces to the high ground 
east of Vicksburg, with a view to at- 
tacking the city from that direction. 
An attempt was made to complete a 
canal across the peninsula opposite 
Vicksburg. This project had been 
started by Farragut’s expedition the 
year before. Its location proved to be 
faulty, and soon high water as well 
as the batteries compelled 
abandonment of the project. 


enemy ’s 


Grant now attempted to turn Vicks- 
burg from the north. His first route 

















































was by way of Yazoo Pass (just belo, 
Helena, on the eastern bank) into Moo, 
Lake, the Coldwater, Tallahatehie, an, 
Yazoo Rivers. This move, if suecessfy) 
would have put him in possession 9 
the high ground north and northeas: 
of Vicksburg, and probably forced 
the evacuation of the city. The ey. 
pedition, however, was definitely 
checked by the Confederates at Fort 
Pemberton, at the junction of th 
Tallahatchie and Yallabusha River 
All efforts to carry the fort failed, and 
the expedition was forced to return. 

At about the middle of March Grant 
initiated another move to reach the 
rear of Vicksburg. This was by way 
of Deer Creek and Cross Bayous into 
the Sunflower, which flows into the 
Yazoo below Fort Pemberton. This 
attempt also proved unsuccessful 
largely because of natural difficulties 
caused by unusually high water. Still 
another route, west of the Mississippi. 
via the Tensas into Red River, had 
previously been abandoned, apparently 
because of its excessive length. 
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By now Grant was convinced that 


he would be foreed to turn Vicksburg 
from the south, and run the risk o! 
passing the Vicksburg and Warrenton 
batteries. An assault against the water 
front was entirely too hazardous, « 
Pemberton had greatly improved th 
defenses during the winter months 
To return to Memphis and start a nev 
advance via the Mississippi Cevtra 
would look too much like a retreal 
and already pressure was being brough! 
for Grant’s removal. The 
southern route seemed to be the onl) 
remaining chanee of successful term 
nation of the campaign. 


The 


to bear 


The first move was to open 4 rou! 
for light-draft boats from Milliken s 
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Carthage, below the War- 
onton batteries. This was done with- 
+ much Jiffieulty, and the greater 

of McClernand’s corps was soon 
sablished in the viemity of New Car- 

‘haze. Meanwhile some gunboats and 

sransports had sueeeeded in running 

» the Confederate batteries at night, 

and Grant began to see hope of ultimate 

New Carthage not proving 

the concentration of a 

large force, Hard Times, almost op- 

site Grand Gulf, was selected. The 

XIII and XVII Corps were practically 

in position ready to eross by the end of 


success. 


suitable for 


Grant’s incessant activity in various 
lirections had kept Pemberton in doubt 
as to his real plan of campaign. The 
(onfederate forees weré quite seattered. 
aud apparently no serious threat from 
the south was apprehended, even after 
(Grant had massed two corps at Hard 
Times. Pemberton complained bitterly 
{ his lack of eavalry, and probably 
that had much to do with the absence 
f information of the Union move- 
nents. Grant was now ready to open 
the campaign in earnest. 

The opposing forees in the Vicks- 

rg Campaign were: 

lnion:—90,000 men and 247 
26,500 
tel) and 145 guns. 


guns. 


Confederate: (esti- 





men 


PORT GIBSON 


Grant’s original plan had contem- 
pated storming Grand Gulf and ecross- 
ig there. That place, however, proved 
‘0 strong for the gunboats, so the 

n forces selected a point still lower 

Wh, opposite Bruinsburg, to cross. 
‘eanwhile Sherraan had demonstrated 
ixorously against Haynes’ Bluff, and 
emberton was doubtful as to Grant’s 
point of attack until too late. 





MeClernand crossed on April 30 with- 
out opposition, and McPherson followed 
on the next day. A lively fight took 
place at Port Gibson on May 1, but 
the Confederates were driven from the 
field by the greatly superior Union 
forces, and fell back to the north. On 
the evening of May Ist the situation 
was generally as shown on Sketch No. 


1. 
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Grant now ordered Sherman down’ 
to join him, and Pemberton began 
frantic efforts to concentrate a force 
sufficient in size to stop the Union 
advance. Johnston wired him to gather 
what he could and drive Grant into 
the river, but Pemberton seemed fear- 
ful of losing Vicksburg, and did not 
comply. Grant now followed the gen- 
eral line of the Big Black to the north- 
east, moving on Edward’s Station. 
Pemberton kept generally abreast of 
jrant, guarding the crossings toward 
Vicksburg. The Union general had 
deliberately cut loose from his base on 
the Mississippi, trusting to his own 
celerity of movement and living on 
the country to provide for his army 
until he should reach the line of the 
river again. 
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RAYMOND 


While Grant was moving toward 
Edward’s Station, he heard that some 
Confederate forces were gathering at 
Jackson. Not caring to have a hostile 
force in his rear, he decided to move 
toward Jackson and dispose of this 
force before turning his attention to 
Vicksburg. MePherson, moving on the 
Raymond road, had a stubborn fight 
with Gregg’s brigade in the vicinity 
of that town, but finally drove the 
Confederates in the direction of Jack- 
son. Here Johnston had hastily 
gathered the equivalent of about three 
brigades. Pemberton had moved the 
bulk of his foree to Edward’s Station, 
and Johnston instructed him to pre- 
pare to join him at Jackson. However, 
Grant had four divisions at Clinton, 
between Johnston and Pemberton, and 
the latter still had a fearful eye on 
Vicksburg. As a result, Pemberton 
vacillated, and when Johnston was 
being forced to evacuate Jackson, 
Pemberton was about to move against 
the Union communications at Dillon. 
There weren’t any ‘‘communications,”’ 
and a collision between the opposing 
forces was the only result. At dark 
May 15 the opposing forces were sit- 
uated generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 2. 


CHAMPION’S HILL 


On the morning of May 16 Pember- 
ton and Grant gained contact in the 
vicinity of Champion’s Hill, a few 
miles east of Edward’s Station. The 
former was in the act of countermarch- 
ing in obedience to an order from 


Johnston to join him in the vicinity 


of Canton. Pemberton took up a de- 
fensive position facing generally south- 
east, with his left flank resting on 
Champion's Hill. He had the divisions 
of Loring, Stevenson,. and Bowen, 


——. 
——— 


some 20,000 men in all. Three Unio, 
divisions (Logan, Croeker, and Hovey) 
attacked from the north and east, and 
a stubborn contest took place, Th 
high ground on the northern flank 
was bitterly contested, but finally 
taken by the Union forces. McClernand, 
on the southern flank, appears to have 
been dilatory, and did not take any 
important part in the action. , 





SKETCH No.2 j 





MILES 


On the Confederate side Pemberton 
complained of Loring’s division, which 
had been mostly opposite MeClernand. 
He failed to attack the latter when 
ordered, and also failed to support 
Stevenson on the north at the critical 
moment. In covering the retreat of 
the other two divisions, Loring was cut 
off and foreed southward, and did not 
rejoin Pemberton during the campaign. 
The latter fell back toward the cross- 
ing of the Big Black, where he pre 
pared to make another stand. 


BIG BLACK RIVER BRIDGE 


Grant continued his movement west 
the morning of May 17. He soon 
found Pemberton in position covering 
the crossing of the Big Black near 
the railroad bridge. A sharp &t- 
gagement ensued, in which the Con- 
federates were badly defeated, with 4 
loss of 18 gums and some 1800 pris 
oners. Pemberton withdrew within 
the works around Vicksburg, where 
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Grant gained contact with him again 
on the evening of the 18th. The Con- 
federates relinquished Haynes’ Bluff 
ye same day. Johnston wired Pem- 
yerton not to let himself be shut up in 
Vicksburg, but Pemberton, after a 
eouneil of war, decided that it was the 
nly thing left for him to do. 


VICKSBURG 


Grant had all three corps in 
position before Vicksburg by the 19th, 
and ordered a general assault for 
200 P. M. It was made, but suffered 
, decisive repulse after some slight 
local gains. After looking to the sup- 
ply of his army and establishing a new 
base on the Yazoo, Grant resolved to 
try again to earry.the Vicksburg 
works. He gave the following reasons 
for this decision : 


I believed an assault from the 
position gained by this time could be 
made successfully. It was known that 
Johnston was at Canton with the force 
taken by him from Jackson, reinforced 
by other troops from the east, and 
that more were daily reaching him. 
With the foree I then had, a short time 
must have enabled him to attack me in 
the rear, and possibly sueceeded in 
raising the siege. 

Possession of Vicksburg at that time 
would have enabled me to have turned 
upon Johnston and driven him from 
the State, and possessed myself of all 
the railroads and practical military 
uighways, thus effeetually securing to 
ourselves all territory west of the Tom- 
vigbee, and this before the season was 
‘oo far advanced for campaigning in 
this latitude. I would have saved the 
‘overnment sending large reinforce- 
ents, much needed elsewhere; and, 
inally, the troops themselves were im- 
patent to possess Vicksburg, and 
vould not have worked in the trenches 
with the same zeal, believing it un- 
lecessary, that they did after their 
‘allure to carry the enemy works. 


The Union assault was launched at 
10:00 A. M., and after desperate fight- 
ing reached the ditches—and there it 
stopped. MeClernand now sent a series 
of dispatches stating he had captured 
two of the Confederate forts, and ask- 
ing reinforcements. Grant doubted 
the reports, but ordered renewed 
efforts on the part of the other corps, 
but without any appreciable result. 
McClernand’s reports turned out to be 
unfounded, and by dark the whole at- 
tack was generally at a standstill. 
The real siege now began. 


Grant now called for reinforcements, 
and soon had Vicksburg completely in- 
vested with some 90,000 troops and 247 
guns. Regular approaches were vig- 
orously pushed, and much mining and 
countermining done. Johnston, in the 
vicinity of Jackson, exerted himself to 
collect forces to raise the siege, and 
moved west on June 28. Grant, mean- 
while, had stationed Sherman with a 
covering force of about 30,000 north- 
east of Vicksburg, and on July 1 the 
situation was generally as shown on 
Sketch No. 3. 


Johnston spent the next three days 
in reconnoitering, and Grant in prepar- 





SKETCH, No. 3. 
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ing for a final assault. Pemberton, 
however, finding his men almost com- 
pletely worn out from continual duty 
in the trenches, asked for terms and 
surrendered on July 4. Johnston at 
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once fell back toward Jackson, closely Vicksburg was over, with the 
pursued by Sherman. The siege of in casualties as given below. 


— 


results 





Union Confederate 
Unit K& W Total Unit Ké&w M 
Lee 131 Dies 131 Barton 5 





26 5 
Lindsey 112 113 Cumming 96 ee 
Burbridge 113 115 Lee 217 7 
Landram 272 - 302 Reynolds 39 14 
Benton 334 341 Waul 276 8 
Lawler 339 2 368 Hebert 614 21 
Lanter 17 rave 17 Moore - PE 
Woods 186 8 194 Baldwin No reports 
Thayer 204 205 Vaughn No reports 
G. A. Smith 3038 - 305 Shoup 306 Ms 
T. K. Smith 211 212 Cockrell 559 Ba. 
Ewing 394 ¢ 403 Dockery No reports 
Buckland 103 cas 103 
Mower 153 182 
Matthies 7 Rit 7 
J. E. Smith 79 2 81 
Leggett 6 aan 6 
Stevenson 272 intin 272 
Ransom 458 490 
Hall 3 ah 3 
Sanborn 212 214 
Holmes 12 Jie 12 
Boomer 117 oto 117 
Totals* 4038 155 4193 
MayltoJuly4 4871 298 5169 
Aggregate 8909 453 9362 Totals* 27438 129 2872 
*Includes only assaults of May 19th and 

22nd *Includes only casualties during the siege 
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. Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief 
5 of Infantry 

m Chief of Infantry 

” May. Gen. STEPHEN O. Fuqua 


Ezecutive 


Cot. LorENzo D. GASSER 


Section II—Intelligence 


section 1—Personnel 
Col. ©. C. Allen Maj. T. B. Catron 
Maj. E. F. Rice Capt. H. M. Melasky 
Maj. C Stokely 


oc 
Maj. L. 8S. Hobbs 
Section IV—Arms and Equipment 
Lt. Col. E. Butcher 
Maj. J. D. Patch 
Maj. H. Terrell 


SonneareanEaeE 


Section 11I—Training and Inspection 
Lt. Col. E. J. Moran 
Lt. Col. B. Magruder 
Maj. C. H. White 
Capt. W. G. Layman 


Mection V—Mobilization and 


Organization 
Col. F. W. Bugbee 
Capt. P. E. Leiber 
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; The Infantry Team in the National Rifle 
Team Match 


HE NATIONAL Trophy goes to 
t the Marine Corps as a result of 
the National Rifle Team Match com- 

ted at Camp Perry on September 
jth The Marine Corps team won 

th an aggregate of 2,805; the In- 
utry was second with an aggregate 
12.799; and the Navy was third with 

aggregate of 2.793. 

lufantry Team in this mate 
s composed of the following mem- 


ers, arranged in pairs and _ firing 


Sgt. J. Carlson, 4th Inf. and 

‘gt. R. L. Speers, 17th Inf. ; 

‘gt. S. Bradford, 24th Inf. and 
rp. G. S. Showaldter, 23d Inf. ; 


sut { 


y Risner, 10th Inf. and 








~~ 
5 
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torr }." 


T. Wright, 11th Inf.; 





Set. R. L. Speers, 17th Inf. 
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U.S. Infantry 


Standing. left to right: 
Lowe, Oddis L., Sgt., Co. ¢ 
Mitko, Frank, Corp., Co. I 
Umberger, Clarence L., 4 

Inf. ; 
Risner, Chester, Sgt., Hq. Co., 10th Inf. ; 
Wright, Floyd T., Corp., Co. C, 11th Inf.; 
Showalter, George S., Corp., Co. E, 23d Inf.; 
Wendlandt, Herbert W., Sgt., Co. B, 3d Inf.; 
Bradford, Scott, Sgt., Hq. Co., 24th Inf.; 


7, 4th Inf. ; 
, 30th Inf. ; 


‘orp., Co. E, 23d 


Set. A. H. Dahlstrom, Inf. Sch. Det. 
and Corp. F. Mitko, 30th Inf. ; 

Corp. C. L. Umberger, 23d Inf. and 

Ist Lt. D. M. Gunn, 17th Inf. 

At the completion of the 600 yards 
slow fire period, with only the 1,000 
yards slow fire stage remaining, the 
Infantry team was third, 18 points 
behind the Marine Corps team. A de- 
termined effort on the last range re- 
covered 12 of the 18 points, but fell 


short of winning by a margin of six. 


Rifle Team, 1930 


Dahlstrom, Arthur H., Sgt., Inf. Sch 


Det 
Sitting, left ta right: 
Adams, Dwight L., Ist Lieut., 29th Inf 
Gunn, Damon M., Ist Lieut., 


17th Inf.; 
Hodges, Courtney H., Maj., 24th Inf. (Tear 

Captain) ; 
Lyons, 


James P., Capt., 24th Inf. (Tear 
Coach); 
Carlson, John, Sgt., Co. A, 4th Inf 
Speers, Robert L., Sgt., Co. C, 17th Inf 


The Infantry extends its congratu- 
lations to the Marine Corps on a well 
earned, hard fought victory ; and to its 
own team it extends its appreciation 
for the excellent showing made and 
the assurance that the Infantry is 
proud of its team, its record in the 
National Rifle Team Mateh, of the In 
fantrymen winning the President's 
the Marine Corps Cup, the Individua 
Palma, and the Leech Cup Matehes 
and of the fine impression left by th 
Infantry on all who observed its rep 
resentatives at Camp Perry. 


ain 


Combination Hand and Rifle Grenade Fuze 


“ APT. Paul E. Leiber, Infantry, 
& on duty in the office of the Chief 
of Infantry, has designed a combina- 
tion hand and rifle grenade fuze. The 





accompanying sketch shows the fuze 
cross section. 
Briefly, the fuze is an assembly 0! 


two standard fuzes: 
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The ze for the standard 
gementation hand grenade. 

The fuze for the standard 
bemical rifle grenade. 


Roth of the above fuzes have given 
ry satisfactory service for years. The 
reseribed technique for throwing or 
hooting our standard grenades is 
pplicable to grenades equipped with 
‘he suggested combination fuze. 
no standard 
fuze. The, 
nearest approach to this type of fuze 
is the chemical rifle grenade fuze which 
s automatic for power projection, but 
jot automatic for hand throwing. 

A simple, reliable combination hand 
ud rifle grenade fuze is considered a 
very desirable infantry weapon by in- 
Such grenades simplify 
supply and provide the infantryman 
vith a grenade that ean be thrown by 
and or projected from a rifle or dis- 


harger 


At present there is 


ombination automatic 


fantrymen. 


The Chief of Infantry has forwarded 


‘model fuze to the Infantry Board 


ie 


417 


at Fort Benning, Georgia, requesting 
its recommendation as to desirability 
for infantry use and whether or not 
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Combination hand and rifle grenade fuze. 


the fuze should be produced by the 
Ordnance Department for test 
poses by the Infantry Board. 


pur- 


Radio Tank Set 


to determine a basis for 


| N order 
lurther development, a radio tank 
vas recently demonstrated by the 
‘igual Corps to the Tank Board at 
Meade. The equip- 
Was not submitted as a finished 


‘Sign, hit 


Greorge (. 


merely to show the saeri- 
*s hecessary In space and the com- 
ations to be met in order to equip 
nks with radio. 
The Tank Board found that the 
paratus in its 


velopn nit 


state of 
sufficiently 


present 


was satis- 


factory to justify proceeding further 
with the project. 

As only one set was furnished, a 
thorough test to inelude: the tactical 
as well as the mechanical value was not 
possible. In order to continue with the 
development and to provide sufficient 
equipment to conduct a through test 
to inelude the tactical 
equipment, the Tank 


value of this 
sjoard has re- 
quested an additional issue of three 
transmitting sets and four receiving 


sets. This will permit tests to be con- 
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ducted to determine the relative ease The recommendations of the Ta} 
and flexibility of control of the three- Board have been concurred in by the 
tank platoon and the five-tank platoon. Chief of Infantry. 
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Infantry Helmet ently 


monthl 


ITH a view to determining a _ bullet penetrated at ranges from 2% On } 
helmet suitable for the In- 50 yards. Guerre 
fantry, experimentation is continuing This helaet:ie thesis aiid ens attach 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. > Westh 
Recently, an experimental helmet, down rex) the cars, back of sony ne, Thoug 
number 3, was tested for resistance and side of the head. While te js pul 
to penetration. The M1, caliber .30 helmet proved a satisfactory than tive at 
rifle bullet barely penetrated at a the helmets of this type previously Germe 
range of 1,500 yards, and the 1906, tested, it is felt that _a still more satis pear 
ealiber .30 bullet and the caliber .276 factory article can be produced nally 
bullet obtained complete penetration at Further experimentation will be under. and ¢ 
this range. The caliber .45 pistol taken. by tt 


-|- er ] 


Record of the Infantry in National Rifle Team Matches §% wit 


1925 to 1930. .. 
YEAR SCORE STANDING By 
1925 2,774 3 _ 
1926 (No matches) mer 
1927 2,838 1 
1928 2,681 3 ’ 
1929 2,775 i - 
1930 2,799 : ¢ 
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Reviews and Discussions 


‘*De Re Bellica’’ 


Mas. ALEXANDER L. P. Jonnson, Infantry 


HE house of Gerhard Stallings of 
T Oldenburg, Germany, began re- 
ently the publication of a military 
nonthly under the title De Re Bellica 
On Military Matters). Col. J. C. 
Guerrero, former Peruvian military 
attache in Germany, and General von 
Westhoven are named as joint editors. 
Though edited in Berlin, the periodical 
is published in Spanish. Authorita- 
tive articles, prepared by distinguished 
German military and naval officers, ap- 
pear as contributions written origi- 
ually in Spanish. German ingenuity 
and enterprise are plainly evidenced 
by the skill displayed in appealing, 
through this new publication, to the 
vnsibilities of our southern neighbors. 
Judging from the contents of Num- 
ver 1, the editors have been eminently 
successful in their endeavor to make 
their periodical a compendium of mili- 
tary knowledge. Its readers, civil and 
uilitary, may derive much pleasure 
is Well as profit from its well-edited 
pages 
The first article, Great Problems of 
‘ommand—War of Position or Move- 
nent, by Colonel Hierl, is an analyti- 
‘al and eritieal diseussion of a very 
ve question strategists of the next 
war will have to solve. 

Comments on the Submarine War- 
‘are and Its Object, by Rear-Admiral 
‘on Spindler, is an interesting contri- 
‘ition to the history of a phase of the 


World War which was directly re- 
sponsible for precipitating the United 
States into the fray. 

Lessons of the War, by Colonel von 
Mantey, is a tactical study of the in- 
fluence of the terrain upon operations 
in the light of World War experiences. 

Army Cavalry, by General of Cav- 
alry von Kayser, is a brief discussion 
of the probable employment and mis- 
sion of the cavalry in the mechanized 
war of the future. 


Combat Problems, by General von 
Taysen, is a tactical lession in the con- 
duct of a battalion in the attack and 
the defense in modern war. To make 
this article equally valuable in all 
Spanish-speaking countries, thought- 
ful footnotes supply the reader with 
local variants of the terminology used 
in the text. 


A discussion of tanks and antitank 
guns, a lesson in mountain warfare, 
tactical problems in ground and aerial 
combat, presented for solution by the 
reader, with the necessary map in- 
serted, a description of the new Swiss 
model Solothurn automatic shoulder 
rifle, a lesson in military German, and 
a book review of recent books by Ger- 
man authors published in Spanish 
complete the wealth of material con- 
tained in the first issue of this interest- 
ing magazine. Appended to it so as 
to form ultimately a separate volume, 
with pages numbered accordingly, is 
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the first instalment of what will be a 
military history of the World War 
by Col. J. C. Guerrero, entitled: 
1914-1918—La Guerra: Sus Batallas 
sus Hombres (The War; Its Battles 
and Its Men). The first instalment 
is a presentation of the Schlieffen plan 
and is to be continued in the next issne. 

The periodical is printed on excel- 
lent glazed paper in book form and 
its general appearance is well in keep- 
ing with the character of its contents. 
Advertisers are manufacturers and 
exporters of armament, munitions, 
military equipment and supplies, but, 
with an eye for business, the advertis- 
ing clientele, actual and potential, is 
assured that it will be perfectly repre- 
sented by the review De Re Bellica 


he 


Onasander’s ‘*The General’”’ 


Lieut. Cou. J. M. Scammety, California National Guard 


66 XPERIENCE is long, life is 

_4 short,’’ says Ardant du Pieq, 
and ‘‘the experience of each must be 
completed by that of others.’’ In tae- 
ties our experience can be increased 
only by the study of the most recent 
examples, which must be checked by 
speculation as regards the probable 
effect of new inventions, and these 
speculations must be subjected to ex- 
periments. The subject of general- 
ship, however, dealing with human 
nature, presents but few variations as 
time goes on. The work of an intelli- 
gent man, although written somewhere 
around A. D. 53, may have a modern 


{ 
P ‘Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, Onasander, with an_ English translation by members, / 
The Illinois Greek Club, London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnams Sons; * 








and they may thus acquire extengiy, any * 
business relations. restral 

De Re _ Bellica may  reasonabjy to lat 
count upon favorable reception by mili. — 
tary men between the Rio Grande and a fat 
the Horn. There was a time whey 
Germany sent her ablest military me) 
to mould and train the soldiery of 
Latin American republics. That ), 
Re Bellica might prepare the grown 
for a resumption of such mutually 
profitable arrangement is quite con. 
ceivable. How much influence this 
new publication will exert, and what 
effect it will have upon Las Dos Amer. 
icas, are matters which deserve the at. 
tention of military men and commer. 
cial interests in the 
cerned. 























ready 
reputi 
ennui 
ratlor 
this 4 
tain 


vigor 


man 


reast 


countries eo 


man 


and 


ring to it. This is true of Onasander’ 
book on ‘‘ The General.”’ 

The object of this work is to *' 
forth, ‘‘For what 
erals have stumbled 
others have prospered and been raised 
to fame. Familiar with Homer 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and Polybi: 
the author sought in history for “ 
amples of suecess or failure in leade! 
ship. ‘‘All the prineiples are take 
from authentic exploits and battle 
especially of the Romans.” 

In his chapter on the choice of 
general, Onasander shows what qua! 
ties he considers necessary in 4 mill 


gell- 


reason some 


and fallen, but 


9? 
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‘*Temperate, self- 
vstrained, Vigilant, frugal, hardened 


tary eommander: 


1) labor, alert, free from avarice, 
bl neither too young nor too old, indeed 
“ , father of children if possible, a 
and ready speaker, and a man of good 
hey reputation.”” Most of the qualities 
nen enumerated above require little elabo- 
7 ration: but it is interesting to see why 
D this ancient author lays stress on cer- 
a tain others, sueh as age: ‘‘ Physical 
ty vigor is found in the man who is not 
- yet grown old, and diseretion in the 
* man who is not too young.’’ The 
7 reason for preferring a man of family 
BBM 2 that the possession of children 
me binds a man to his eountry, raising 


him above mere personal ambition, and 
“should his children have reached 
manhood, they will beeome his advisers 
and’ aides.”’ 

The reasons why a general should 
be a good public speaker today are not 
those which Onasander had in mind. 
And yet the reasons which he gives 
demand our attention, because they 
constitute a braneh of generalship, 
neglected today, which 
might well be eultivated with great 
profit. It may be well to quote this 
passage on publie speaking at length: 

"* * | believe that the greatest 
benefit can acerue from the work of 
i general only through this gift. For 
ii a general is drawing. up his men 
before battle, the encouragement of his 
words makes them despise the danger 
and covet the honor; and a trumpet 
call resounding in the ears does not 
80 effectively awaken the soul to the 
conflict of battle as a speech that urges 
‘o strenuous valor rouses the martial 
‘piritt to confront danger. Should 
“ome disaster befall the army, an en- 
‘ouraging speech will give the men’s 
‘“ouls new strength; and a not unskill- 
ful address by the commander is far 
tore useful in eounteraeting the de- 
‘pondency of an army in the hour of 


commonly 


defeat than the physicians who attend 
to the wounded. 
While it is no longer possible today, 


with large armies, for a general to de- 
liver an address in person, that does 
not mean that he can not exercise a 
profound and salutary influence by 
issuing well-timed and thoughtfully 
prepared orders to be read. Napoleon 
was a master of this art. Some of his 
addresses to his troops were master- 
pieces. His address to the Army of 
Italy and that made before the battle 
of the Pyramids are known to every 
student of military history. Joffre’s 
general order before the Battle of the 
Marne, while it may have had a con- 
siderable effect in some cases, in others 
failed because it was read in a dis- 
pirited, routine fashion to exhausted 
troops. Had the reading of that in- 
spiring order been made the duty of 
company commanders instead of hav- 
ing been entrusted to sergeants, and 
had all officers been instructed in the 
enormous possibilities of such oceas- 
ions, there ean be little doubt that the 
results would have been far greater. 
Soldiers know little of what is going 
on. They should be informed by the 
high command. A known danger is 
stripped of half its terrors. Fear of 
the unknown is the greatest of a! 
fears. One or two escaped eriminals 
may terrorize a whole community 
largely for this reason. Armies have 
given way to panies because they have 
been kept in the dark regarding the 
enemy. If a personal experience may 
be mentioned, I myself saw one com- 
pany before the Argonne battle dis- 
pirited for this very reason: the men 
were completely ignorant of what was 
going on and had been feeding fur a 
long time on ‘‘grape-vine’’ rumors. 
When instructed regarding the gen- 
eral state of affairs and the role ex- 
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pected of them, their spirits immedi- 
ately rose. An intelligently worded 
appeal to soldiers before a battle or 
in a erisis may make all the difference 
between high morale and low morale, 
between victory and defeat; but it 
must be an honest, sensible appeal, and 
not a careless assortment of ‘‘hokum.’* 

The parts of Onasander which are 
of the greatest interest to soldiers to- 
day have to deal with devices for rais- 
ing or keeping high the morale on 
one’s own army and for lowering the 
morale of an enemy. The attack should 
be made with shouting, and in such 
a manner that the flashing of bright 
weapons may ‘“‘send ahead a terrible 
lightning-flash of war.’’ Good news 
should always be spread throughout 
the ranks. Even heartening intelli- 
gence which is false may sometimes be 
used to advantage; although, natu- 
rally, this is a boomerang-like weapon, 
to be used with the utmost caution. 
The use of reserves may be dictated by 
other than merely material considera- 
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Military Procedure 
Prepared expressly for the citizen-soldier 
Mas. Gen. E. G. Peyton, U. S. Army 


TRAINING NOTES 
No. 12 
For Study and File With Training 
Memorandum No. 1* 


PERSON ALITY 
1911, General von Bernhardi, 
one of the ablest German writers on 
military subjects, published ‘‘Ger- 
many and the Next War.’’ This book 
is a striking presentation of the then 
German policy that war is an instru- 


In 


‘See INFANTRY JOURNAL for January, 1930, 
































a 
tions. If they can be posted go ag ty 
give the impression of reinforcements 
arriving on the field, their usefulness 
may be increased many fold. “Mog 
effective of all maneuvers is a sudde, 
attack against the enemy’s rear.” 

Perhaps there is little which offices 
of today can adopt advantageously 
from Onasander ; but there is a great 
deal that they can adapt by reading 
his work in a sympathetic manner anj 
seeking to grasp the underlying prin. 
ciples. Above all, the value lies in the 
exercise involved in comparing with 
our present doctrines and practices 
the doctrines and practices of military 
men of some nineteen centuries ago. 
Arms may have changed; but the im- 
pulses of the men who wield the arms 
have not. Armies are still cemented 
together by uniting the wills of a 
multitude of men; and victories are 
still won by strengthening the mutual 
eonfidenee which binds a host into an 
army. 
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ment of policy and, as stated by the 
London Spectator, the last variation of 
the theme of Frederick the Great that 
negotiations without arms are like 
musie books without instruments. It 
is of interest to the military reader, 
not only because of this and some rT 
markable prophesies of events which 
ensued in the war that began three 
years later, but for its consideration 
of the strategy, organization, 24 
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military characteristies which he be- 
lieved necessary to success. 


The following is quoted as of partic- 
ular interest to all officers : 


| must first point out a factor which 
*** has great importance in every 
branch of military activity, especially 
in the offensive, which requires prompt 
original action. I mean the impor- 
tanee of personality. 

From the commander-in-chief, who 
puts into execution the conceptions of 
his own brain under the pressure of 
responsibility and shifting fortune, 
and the brigadier, who must act in- 
dependently according to a given gen- 
eral scheme, to the dispatch rider, 
surrounded with danger and left to 
his own resources in the enemy’s coun- 
try, and the youngest private in the 
field fighting for his own hand and 
striving for victory in the face of 
death; everywhere in the wars of to- 
day, more than in in any other age, 
personality dominates all else. The 
effect of mass tacties has abolished all 
close formations of infantry and the 
individual is left to himself. The di- 
rect influence of the superior has les- 
sened. In the strategie duties of the 
cavalry, which represent the chief du- 
ties of that arm, the patrol riders and 
orderlies are separated more than be- 
fore from their troop and are left to 
their own responsibility. Even in the 
artillery the importance of independ- 
ent action will be more clearly em- 
phasized than previously. The battle 
eld and area of operation have in- 
creased with the masses employed. The 
commander-in-chief is far less able 
than ever before to superintend 
operations in various parts of the field ; 
ie is forced to allow a greater latitude 
‘o his subordinates. These considera- 
‘ions are very prominent in attacking 
operations, 

When on the defensive, the duty of 
‘he Individual is mainly to hold his 
ground, while the commander’s prin- 
“pal business is to utilize the reserves. 
“n the offensive, however, the condi- 
‘ons change from moment to moment 
according to the ecounter-movements of 


the enemy which cannot be anticipated 
and the success or failure of the at- 
tacking troops. Even the individual 
soldier, as the fight fluctuates, must 
now push on, now wait patiently, 
until reinforcements have come up; he 
will often have to choose for himself 
the objects at which to fire, while 
never losing touch with the main 
body. The offensive makes very varied 
ealls on the commander’s abilities. 
Ruse and strategy, boldness and un- 


sparing energy, deliberate judgment 


and rapid decisions are alternately de- 
manded from him. He must be com- 
petent to perform the most opposite 
duties. All this puts a heavy strain 
upon personality. 

It is evident then, that the army 
which contains the greatest number of 
self-reliant and independent person- 
alities must have a distinet advantage. 
This object, therefore, we must strive 
with every nerve to attain; to be su- 
perior in this respect to all our 
enemies. And this object can be at- 
tained. Personality can be developed, 
especially in the sphere of spiritual 
activity. The reflective and critical 
powers can be improved by continuous 
exercise but the man who can esti- 
mate the conditions under which he 
has to act, who is master of the ele- 
ment in which he has to work, will 
certainly make up his mind more 
rapidly and more easily than a man 
who faces a situation which he does 
not grasp. 

Self-reliance, boldness, and imper- 
turbability in the hour of misfortune 
are produced by knowledge. This is 
shown everywhere. We see the awk- 
ward and shy recruit ripen into a 
clear headed smart sergeant and the 
same process is often traced among the 
higher commands. But when the men- 
tal development is insufficient for the 
problems which are to be solved, the 
personality fails at the moment of ac- 
tion. * * * Thus one of the essential 
tasks of the preparation for war is 
to raise the spiritual level of the army 
and thus indirectly to mould and ele- 
vate character. Especially is it es- 
sential to develop the self-reliance and 
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resourcefulness of those in high com- 
mand. In a long military life ideas 
all too easily grow stereotyped and the 
old soldier follows traditional trains 
to thought and can no longer form an 
unprejudiced opinion. The danger of 
such development cannot be shut out. 
It often leads to a one-sided develop- 
ment, quite at variance with the many- 
sideness of actual realities, and arrests 
the growth of personality. Something 
akin to this was soon in Germany in 
the tentative scheme of an attack en- 
masse. United will and action are es- 
sential to give force its greatest value. 
They must go hand in hand with the 
greatest spiritual independence and 
resourcefulness, capable of meeting 
any emergency and solving new prob- 
lems by original methods. 

It has often been said that one man 
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is as good as another ; that personality 
is nothing, the type everything; but 
this assertion is erroneous. In time 
ot peace, when sham reputations 
flourish and no real struggle winnows 
the chaff from the corn, medioerity jy 
performance is enough. But in war 
personality turns the seale. Responsi- 
bility and danger bring out person. 
ality and show its real worth as surely 
as a chemical test separates the pure 
meta! from the dross. 
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That army is fortunate whieh has 
placed men of this kind in important 
posts and kept them there. This is 
the only way to avoid the dangers 
which a one-sided routine produces 
and to break down that red tapeism 
which is so prejudicial to progress and 
success. 


The Point 


Lr. Con. W. R. Kennepy, Infantry Reserves 
Ahead of all they march. 

With searching eyes 

Each seans the road ahead 

For unseen dangers 

Threatening those behind 

Who follow trustingly. 


The column halts awhile ; 
Full-stretched they lie. 
The point to higher 
Moves on its guard 

To keep o’er those who rest. 
The point moves on ahead. 
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A More Modern Mess Table 


Linut. JoHN B. SHERMAN, Infantry 


TNDOUBTEDLY all company 
[ commanders have been eon- 
fronted with the problems of how to 
make the mess hall and kitchen 
righter, cleaner, and more attractive, 
nd how to minimize the drudgery of 
eaning up. In solving this problem 
e are held down by the small amount 
‘ funds available, and so have to put 
hat money we had to the best and 

st lasting use. 

The issue mess table leaves much to 

desired, to say the least. Many 

mpanies have tried to improve 
them as to appearance, sanitation, and 
eanliness. Most of us are familiar 
with the ordinary attempts along those 
nes; the most common is serubbing 
th soap and water or a cleaning 
wder, and some companies use var- 
or some cover such as oil cloth. 
Because these methods did not give 





the best results that might be desired, 
Company D, 2d Infantry adopted a 
table top of metal with porcelain 
enameled finish, 34 inches by 94 inches, 
with 1 inch or 1% inch flanges which 
fitted over the old issue table with 
slight modifications. The issue table 
top was removed from its legs and a 
smaller one was made of salvaged 
boards and set on the old legs. Several 
layers of paper laid on this rough top 
served as a pad. Over all was tightly 
fitted the porcelain cover, which did 
not even need to be screwed down. 
These tops were made by the Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., 120 S. Sangamon 
St., Chieago, Illinois for a price of 
about $25.00 each. The reduction in 
size, which is very slight, over the reg- 
ular issue top was necessitated by the 
inability of the manufacturers to make 
with absolute guaranty a larger size. 








A More Modern Mess Table 
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Possibly by now a larger one might be 
made. This size table however seats 
comfortably only two men fewer than 
the issue type. 

Company D, 2d Infantry, has had 
these improved tables for nearly three 
years. During this time they have 
undergone the test of use with the 
normal wear and tear, and have been 
found highly successful in every re- 
spect. They do not stain, chip, warp, 


or crack, and they do not increase the 


iS 
How Good Can a Supply Room Be? 


breakage of glass and chinaware. They 
are very easily cleaned and do not log 
any of their original bright color 
This. type of top proved so satis. 
factory that its use was extended tp 
other surfaces about the kitchen ang 
mess hall, so that now practically ql) 
the furniture is so covered. Thus we 
have a product which reduces labor 
materially and at the same time greatly 
increases the sanitation and general 
appearance of the mess hall and 
kitchen, at not too great a cost. 


Capt. ALLAN W. McCompr, Inf. Reserve. 


T was with the hope of eclipsing all 

ordinary standards and achieving 
a degree of prefection that would be 
the pride of the regiment, that Com- 
pany G, 7th Infantry, Capt. L. E. 
Worthley, commanding, outdo itself. 
The result is highly gratifying, both 
to Col. F. W. Rowell, commanding the 
7th Infantry, who takes especial in- 
terest in these matters, and to whose 
suggestions some of the arrangements 
are due. 





Keeping in mind the purpose of a 
supply room—dquickness and dispatch 
in outfitting men and squads, complete- 
ness and orderly storage of company 
equipment—the additions for decora- 
tion and beauty have been incidental, 
but have helped to increase company 
pride. 


The first impression gained upon 


entering this supply room is that it is 
large and roomy and light, with almost 


A Part of the Store Room, With Lockers open 
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The “A” Equipment and the Serving Table 


‘‘Where is every- 
thing?’’ is the thought that runs 
through the mind of the visitor, who 
has seen supply rooms that had rows 
and rows of bulky. and less bulky 
equipment, some arranged on shelves, 
floor. Company G’s 
equipment is in loekers around the 
walls, each pair of lockers located be- 
tween the windows so as to not shut 
off any light. Gun racks in the middle 
of the floor are the only reminders of 
company equipment, while the neat 


nothing visible. 


some on the 


lockers about the walls, decorated on 
the doors with the 3rd Division and 
ith Infantry insignia, suggest lockers 
ina country club. Above the door of 
each locker is a neat sign that tells 
what kind of equipment it contains. 
The room has a door at each end, 
so that it is possible to pass the com- 
pany through, equipping each man 
with field equipment, war sets, or any 
combination desired, with no conges- 
ion or confusion. A counter facing 
the front door reminds individual sol- 
diers who have occasion to visit the 
supply room that they need not—and 


must 


not—loiter or wander about in 


ie room while receiving equipment 
‘rom the supply sergeant. 
When the doors of lockers are 


thrown open orderly rows of equip- 
ment are disclosed. The ‘‘A’’ equip- 
ment is given just as careful arrange- 
ment as any other, and the whole com- 
pany could be marched through, 
equipped, and started to a scene of 
action in 45 minutes. 

Every bit of lumber used to make 
the supply room was salvaged from 
buildings, crates, packing boxes, and 
the like, much of it from the packing 
eases in which household goods of of- 
ficers had been shipped. 

Men of the company did all of the 
work, with special credit due to Sup. 
Sgt. R. E. Dunbar and Corp. L. Luher. 

A workshop adjacent to the supply 
room proper provides for the inevitable 
muss from unpacking boxed equip- 
ment, making repairs, and similar 
work. 

Company G’s supply room is one 
in which the company can take pride, 
and which the regimental commander 
ean hold up as an example of what 
can be done with patience and persist- 
ent effort, aside from the attractiveness 
and neatness of the supply room, its 
two valuable features are the rapidity 
with which men may be equipped and 
the protection to equipment afforded 
by the dust-proof lockers and cabinets. 
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A Regimental Rifle Team Attends 
A State Shoot 


URING June, 1930, the 9th In- 

fantry, Col. George McD. Weeks, 
commanding, selected and sent a rifle 
team in charge of Capt. Marcel A. 
Gillis, to represent the regiment at the 
annual shoot of the Texas State Rifle 
Association, at Austin, Texas. At the 
close of the shoot the team was able to 
return to garrison with the lion’s share 
of the prizes. The experiences of the 
team captain are expressed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Financial. Inquiry into financial 
arrangements for sending a team to 
Austin during the last four years 
showed that funds were secured in two 
ways: (1) By donation from regi- 
mental fund, athletic association, and 
company funds; (2) Commuted ra- 
tions for enlisted personnel going to 
Austin. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed for 1930. 


Selection of Team. No time was 
available for tryouts and it was de- 
cided to follow the plan of talking to 
last year’s team members still in the 
regiment, with a view to finding out 
from them if they knew of any good 
shots who had not, for any reason, 
shown up in last season’s regular ree- 
ord firing; also consulting with organ- 
ization commanders and last by rely- 
ing on personal knowledge of shooting 
personnel in the regiment. Through 
such methods a team of one officer, 
and 16 men was selected by June 3. 

It was decided to take in addition, 
a mess sergeant, two cooks, two kitchen 


police (permanent), and one truck 
driver. 


‘return trip was purchased from team 


Transportation. Transportation py 
truck was decided on, such had been 
the usual method in past years. Pri. 
vate ears were authorized and four 
were counted on to go down; the track. 
therefore, was figured for only 18 men, 

The trip to Camp Mabry is about 
85 miles, roads are excellent. About 
five to six hours required for the trip. 

The truck filled with government 
gas and oil and carried extra amounts 
to take it into Camp Mabry. Fuel for 


funds at Austin and enroute. 

Facilities at Camp Mabry. A wire 
was sent to the secretary of the Texas 
State Rifle Association for details as 
to living and messing arrangements. 
Reply was that ample room in old can- 
tonment building was available; that 
we need not bring cots or blankets 
(mosquito bars were strongly recon- 
mended); that if the 9th Infantry 
wished to run a mess, we probably 
could count on 15 or 20 civilians eating 
at each mess. Each organization here 
was asked to give such amounts of 
‘‘staples’’ as it could spare from stock 
on hand, as a generous gesture of 
boosting the team. The mess sergeant 
secured a sizeable bounty from prac- 
tically all organizations, which helped 
considerably in opening and maintain- 
ing the mess, 

Supplies and equipment. In addi- 
tion to the supplies mentioned above, 
each rifleman carried rifle and belt, 
personal shooting gear, mosquito bar, 
one suit fatigue clothes, one extra pair 
breeches, one extra shirt, toilet articles, 
and mess kits. Dishes to set up 4 mes 
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‘or 30 men and field range and equip- 
ment, complete, were taken. 

Match rifles were authorized for is- 
we by organizations to individuals go- 
inc down to this shoot. The supply 
oficer issued four eases of 1928 match 
ammunition. 

The team arrived at Camp Mabry 
early in the afternoon of June 5. Mess 
was established, cots and blankets were 
jrawn, and personnel was settled in 
time to get some practice. 

Water facilities were poor and it 
was several days before running water 
was secured in the building. 

The officials of the Association are 
very agreeably and friendly and did 
everything possible to cooperate and 
make us comfortable. 

The team practiced daily; practice 
for each day was always based on 
study the night before of the program 
of the coming matehes: Praetieally all 
are ineluded in the shoot. 
Matches are from 200 to 1000 yards. 
Close study and detailed knowledge of 
the various matches scheduled are ab- 
solutely to arrange team 
All practice scores 
were kept for reference, 

The rifle matches began on Monday, 
June 9. The evening before, two of- 
ficers made out the entries for the first 
(lay’s matches and also the entries for 


ranges 


necessary 
pract ice ] roperly. 


the ‘‘aggregate’’ matches. This re- 
quired about two hours; entries for 
each match were selected on considera- 
tion of four factors: (1) scores made 
in recent practice; (2) confidence of 
individual in match concerned; (3) 
price of entry fee; (4) the selecting 
officer’s opinion of the individual’s 
ability. Balancing these factors in 
making more than a hundred entries 
is a problem that calls for almost see- 
ond sense, for with limited funds some 
men have to be eliminated from some 
matches. Scores in past matches and 
practice, must, of course, be consid- 
ered, but deciding on entries amounts 
in most cases to ‘‘ playing a hunch.’’ 

Selection of entries for matches was 
made progressively somewhat simpler, 
as time went on, for past performances 
of individuals during the shoot could 
reasonably be expected to indicate how 
they ‘‘were going’’ this season. 

The shoot was well run. 


The conduct of the personnel re- 
flected credit on the regiment. All of 
the soldiers were well liked, meeting 
civilians from all parts of the State 
on the firing line on a common ground 
of good sportsmanship. 

Our mess was excellent and the 
money from civilians who ate there en- 
abled us to eat exceedingly well. 


aje 


Regular 


Company B. 7th Infantry, Capt. C. 
E. Hutchin, commanding, has recently 
finished its regular marksmanship sea- 
on, qualifying 100 per cent with an 
of 293.01. The seores of five 
a cause for particular pride; 


average 


men are 


Infantry 


the highest is 331. the lowest is 318, 
the average is 324, and the total is 
1620. Company B, 7th Infantry, 
would like to know of any other com- 
pany that can show a five-man team to 
beat this. 
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The 11th Infantry, Col. H. P. Hobbs, 
commanding, submits the 
official reeord of 


following 
rifle marksmanship 


The Infantry 





for 1929, in correction of the figures 
that appeared on page 185 of the Iy. 


FANTRY JOURNAL for August, 1930. 


(Regular) 


No. unqualified 


No. qualified who completed No. completing 


No. on rolls Regimental 
course course required to fire Percentage 
502 45 547 576 91.77 
(Supplementary) 
82 30 112 116 73.21 
Total men completing course (regular and supplementary) : GE 
Total men qualified (regular and supplementary) : 5S4 
Regimental percentage : 88 .60% 


The close of the baseball season at 
Schofield Barracks finds the 21st In- 
fantry the winner of the Hawaiian Di- 
vision championship. 

In Schofield Barracks there are ten 
baseball teams, and ten good ones too. 
Each team was scheduled to play two 
games with each other team in the 


post, making a series of 18 games for 
each team. Of the 18 games that the 
21st Infantry played, 15 were clean 
victories for the ‘‘Gimlet’’ players. 
But these 15 games were not easy pick- 
ing by any means; more than onee the 
‘*Gimlets’’ came out ahead by a mar- 


gin of only one seore. And the games 








New Barracks and Home of the 16th Infantry at Fort Jay, N. Y. 
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Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squad from Company A, 35th Infantry. Corp- 
oral Bennett’s squad outscored its nearest competitor by 501 points 


were good; the best baseball ever 
played at the Highland Post was 
played this season. It took a fighting 
team to come out on top. 


Headquarters Company, 35th In- 
fantry, Schofield Barracks, Capt. Carl 
A. Starrett, commanding, qualified 100 
per cent with rifle, pistol, and howitzer 
during the range season that ended 
July 30, 1930. Captain Starrett has 
received a letter of commendation from 
the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, for this excellent record 
made by his company. This is the 
second year in suecession that the com- 
pany has achieved this record. 


Ist Lieut. Charles H. Hart, ecom- 


manding the Howitzer Platoon, 35th 
Infantry, Schofield Barracks, is in re- 
ceipt of the following letter of com- 
mendation from the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Hawaiian Department: 


The Commanding General com- 
mends you for the excellent results in 
37-mm. gun and 3-inch trench mortar 
practice for the range season ending 
July 30, 1930, your Howitzer Platoon 
having attained a percentage of quali- 
fication of 100 per cent. 


The personnel of this howitzer 
platoon consisted of just six soldiers 
who had fired the weapons previously, 
and ten recruits who had never fired 
before. In addition to qualifying in 
howitzer weapons, every man in this 
platoon has qualified with the pistol 


this season. 
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The Howitzer Platoon, 27th Infantry, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, qualified 
100 per cent experts in the 1930 record practice. More than half of the 
men who fired were recruits 


alee 
National Guard 


APPOINTMENTS TO West PoINt 


The allotment of candidates from 
among the enlisted men of the National 
Guard to compete for entrance to the 
United States Military Academy on 
July 1, 1931, has been made by the 
Adjutant General of the Army, and 
the governors of states have been noti- 
fied of their quotas. 

Ninety places are provided for the 
National Guard over the four years 
course at the Academy. Considering 
vacancies created by those who fail to 
compete the course, the available places 
average about 28 per year. The regu- 
lations provide that not to exceed three 
candidates for each prospective 
vacancy may be designated to take the 
final competitive examination. This 
would make a total of 84 competitors 





from the whole body of National 
Guardsmen. 

Sometime during the period Novem- 
ber 1 to 15 a preliminary competitive 
examination is held in each state, 
territory, and the District of Columbia 
All enlisted men of the National Guard 
who can qualify for entrance are 
eligible to compete in this examination 
and are given an opportunity to do 
so. It is from the successful can! 
dates of these 51 examinations tha 
the 84 are selected for the final compe! 
itive examination, which is he!d 
beginning Mareh 3, 1931, at such 
places as the War Department may 
designate. The scope of the prelim 
nary examination is similar in nature 
to the regular West Point entrance 
examination. 
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In order that enlisted men of the 
National Guard may be familiar with 
the requirements for entrance to the 
Military Academy, they are here set 
forth. 

1. You must be an enlisted man 
of a unit of the National Guard that 
is federally recognized, 

9 At the date of admission to the 
Academy, July 1, 1931, you must be 
between the ages of 19 and 22 years. 


3. You must have served as an en- 
listed man in the National Guard not 
less than one year prior to July 1, 
1931. It is not essential that this 
service be continuous. Former service 
in the National Guard may be counted 
in making up the year’s service. 
Similarly, service in a National Guard 
unit “prior to its federal recognition 
may be considered. The date of en- 
listment is what counts, and not the 
date of federal recognition of the unit. 


4. You must be able to pass the 
physical examination to which all 
candidates are subjected. The general 
regulations on this subject are: ‘‘No 
candidate shall be admitted who is less 
than 5 feet 4 inches in height, or who 
is deformed or afflicted. with any 
disease or infirmity which would 
render him unfit for military service, 
or who has, at the time of presenting 
himself, any disorder of an infectious 
or immoral character. 


>» You must be unmarried. 
Having won out in the state com- 


petition and reeeived the designa- 
tion of ‘‘eandidate’’ by the gover- 
nor, each candidate will be authorized 
by the War Department to report for 
the regular military entrance examina- 


tion, which he must undergo in com- 
petition with the entire number of 
National Guard eandidates. The 
available vacaneies at the Academy 
are given to those physically qualified 
candidates who make the highest profi- 
“lent averages in the order of merit 





established at the final competitive 
examination, irrespective of the unit 
to which they belong. 

This means that a candidate must 
attain a grade on the final competitive 
examination which will give him a 
standing within the number of 
vacancies available at the Academy for 
allocation to the National Guard on 
July 1, 1931. 

The final competitive examination 
will begin on March 3, 1931, at points 
in all the corps areas and departments 
of the Army which dre designated by 
the War Department. 


The Adjutant General of the Army 
has published a pamphlet which con- 
tains information about the appoint- 
ment and admission of cadets to the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point. In addition to containing 
the details of the process of appoint- 
ments, it includes all the questions of 
the entrance examinations for the past 
five years. Copies of this publication 
are in the hands of all adjutant 
generals for the use of prospective 
candidates, and may be procured for 
that purpose. 


Prerrect ATTENDANCE 


The Oregon National Guard awards 
an insignia to each man of that or- 
ganization who has a perfect record 
of attendance at armory drill and field 
training periods for one, two, and 
three years. 

This year 89 soldiers were awarded 
the three year insignia, 81 that for two 
years, and 236 the one denoting at- 
tendance for one year. This is a note- . 
worthy achievement. It denotes the 
fact that 14 per cent of all the National 
Guardsmen in the state made a 100 
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per cent record of attendance over 
those periods of time. 


An examination of the order making 
the awards for this year indicates a 
preponderance of noncommissioned 
officers. It has not been determined 
whether the noncommissioned officers 
gained their grades by virtue of their 
perfect attendance, or whether their 
perfect attendance was due to the fact 
that they wear the chevrons. In any 
event, it shows a healthy state of 
affairs in the Oregon National Guard 
and one of which the State may justly 
be proud. 


EXTENSION COURSES 


Reports to the Militia Bureau indi- 
cate a marked inerease in_ the 
interest of officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the National Guard in the 
army correspondence extension courses. 
Enrollments increased last year more 
than 18 per cent. On June 30 some 
5,241 officers and 2,681 enlisted men 
were enrolled, and a large percentage 
of these were actively engaged in 
taking the courses. It is confidently 
expected that the numbers will be in- 
creased this year. 

These courses offer National Guards- 
men three distinct advantages. They 
are here set forth: 


1. They tend to inerease his pro- 
fessional knowledge. It is_ fully 
realized that the members of the 
National Guard gain their livelihood 
through the professions, trades, and 
business activities in civil life. The 
time that they may devote to the 
National Guard is variable and may 
even change from season to season. 
They must have a way for obtaining 


professional knowledge in  concen- 


trated form and without the expendi. 
ture of too much time and effort. That 
is exactly what the extension courses 
do. Every lesson of every subject has 
been worked out in detail by a 
qualified officer in the office of the 
Chief of arm or service concerned, He 
has shorn it of the unessentials. The 
explanatory text of the lesson, sup- 
lemented in appropriate instances 
by training regulations, contains every- 
thing that is necessary to a complete 
understanding of the questions in- 
volved. In the preparation of a lesson 
the student has the advantage of 
Regular Army instructor, who can help 
him over the hard places. He is never 
farther away than the telephone. After 
the lesson is completed it is sent in 
to the instructor designated to handle 
it, where it receives sympathetic treat- 
ment in the form of examination and 
constructive criticism. So that, by 
the time a man gets over one of these 
lessons and it has been through the 
mill and back to him again, he is 
bound to have increased his profes- 
sional knowledge on that particular 
subject to a marked degree. 

2. The courses prepare the Na- 
tional Guardsman for advancement 
in the Service. The army extension 
courses parallel the subjects included 
in the examination for promotion in 
the various grades. Successful comple- 
tion of a subeourse gives a man credit 
for that subject in his professional ex- 
amination, and that is the best and 
most efficient way to earn such 4 
credit. Examining boards are @& 
cepting these credits all over the 
Service in lieu of mental examination 
in the subjects to which they pertain. 

3. They prepare him for a detail to 
the special courses for National Guard 
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oficers at the special and general 
service schools. In a number of states 


gn officer may not receive a recom- 
mendation to attend one of these 
schools unless he has completed the 


Army extension course appropriate to 
his grade. This requirement is be- 
coming more and more universal all 
the while, and it is estimated that in 
the near future an officer will be able 
to enter the schools only by this route. 
Completion of the command and gen- 
eral extension course is a prerequisite 
to attend the course at Fort Leaven- 
worth, and this is as it should be. Un- 
less an Officer has had this course he 
will find himself hopelessly behind the 
times when he goes to the school. The 
work there has to go ahead on schedule 
and there is no time for the backward 
oficer to stop and pick up the loose 
ends. 

Officers who have taken the extension 
course have few difficulties in com- 
pleting it satisfactorily and with 
credit to both themselves and the 
Service they represent. 

All of these extension courses offer 
distinct advantages to the enlisted men 
of the National Guard. Those who 
pursue them sueeessfully soon find 
themselves promoted to higher grades, 
and when there is a vacancy in the 
commissioned grade it is natural to 
assume that the man who has taken 
advantage of his opportunities and 
prepared himself for advancement is 
the man who will get the job. 

The extension courses are conducted 
by corps area headquarters. Any 


officer or enlisted man may secure com- 
plete information on the matter by 
asking a unit instruetor or a sergeant 
instructor. He ean enroll at any time 
and advanee as fast as his time and 


capacity will permit. 


In every organization of the Na- 
tional Guard there are mobilization 
vacancies in the commissioned grades 
that will have to be filled in the event 
of an emergency and the National 
Guard is called into Federal service. 
Noncommissioned officers who take the 
extension courses can qualify for them 
in the most effective way. Certificates 
in the subjects of the basic course will 
carry a man through the knowledge 
qualification and make him eligible for 
a war vacancy. All of this is worth 
considering, for it is vastly better for 
a man to get his start in a war as an 
officer than as an enlisted man. If 
he does not get in initially he will 
probably have to get his commission by 
way of the officers’ candidate camp 
training, and this loses him a lot of 
time. 


DaTe oF FEDERAL RECOGNITION 


An officer of the National Guard 
cannot receive federal pay for services 
rendered over a period prior to the 
date of his federal recognition. That 
is a matter of law and may not be 
waived by any authority. 

Cases involving this point came up 
in connection with officers who are 
given state appointments and who at- 
tend field training camps under such 
appointments prior to the date when 
federal recognition is made. 


There are four legal requirements 
that enter into and fix an officer’s 
federal recognition. The first is the 
date of his appointment by the state 
authorities; the second is the date on 
which he subscribes to his oath of office 
in the National Guard; the third is 
the date of the vacancy which he has 
been appointed to fill; and the fourth 
is the date of the completion of his 
professional examination. The latest 
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date of these four is the date adopted 
by the Militia Bureau as the date of 
federal reeognition, and the Militia 
Bureau form 3a is issued of that date. 


GUARDSMAN—SOLDIER 


The National Guardsman is a 
soldier in the service of the United 
States, and it is only when he has that 
basic idea ingrained in his system that 
he realizes his responsibilities to the 
uniform that he wears and the service 
that he represents. 

One captain commanding a rifle 
company puts it up to his men in terms 
that are worth passing on to the Ser- 
vice ‘ 

Be a soldier all week, not just on 
drill’ nights. Conduct yourself in 
accordance with the training you have 
received as a soldier and do not let it 
end with the removal of your uniform 
at the close of drill. In your obli- 
gations throughout the week, no matter 
what they may be, keep in mind the 
fact that you are aé_é National 
Guardsman, and as_ such _ have 
learned the great value and necessity 
of discipline, loyalty, alertness, cour- 
tesy, and self-confidence. These are the 
major qualifications for success in the 
militaty, or any man’s game. 

What a wonderful chance the man 
who is a National Guardsman and 
trained in these traits has of 
getting ahead of the fellow who 
working alongside of him and who has 
not had the advantage of training 
along these lines! The Guardsman, 
whether he is at drill or at the 
shop, is prompt; he gets to work on 
time. He obeys the rules and orders 
without reservations. When the boss 
addresses him, he answers courteously, 
‘Yes, sir’’—‘‘ No, sir,’’ leaving the im- 
pression that behind his snappy answer 
lie alert, confident action and power. 

So don’t forget, when you leave the 
armory and walk down the street in 
your civvies, to stick out your chest, 





square your shoulders, raise your ehin, 
look the other fellow square in the eye, 
and tell the world you are a soldier 
every day in the week. Then watd 
the people sit up and take notice. 
The man who will ‘‘earry on’ jg 


the way the Captain says will make , 
success in life, 


CLOsE ORDER Dri. 

The field training camps for 1930 
are over. From the notes in the 
various National Guard publications 
it may be concluded that they 
were among the best and most success. 
ful that have ever been held. 

The next major activity to be taken 
up is the armory training, and ther 
is no time to be lost if a unit is to get 
in the full 48 drill periods provided 
for in National Guard Regulations. 
In all of the well prepared schedules 
close order drill will be ineluded, and 
it is to this feature that this paragraph 
is devoted. 

Close order drill is a drill of 
precision. It has the two-fold purpose 
of discipline and of training the unit 


in. simple evolutions designed to 


facilitate their movement from place to 
place in a precise and orderly fashion, 
without lost motion. 

Smart, snappy, full of life and spirit, 
close order drill should be made the 
pride of the men and the delight o! 
the drillmaster. When the men leave 
it exhilarated and enthusiastic, sure o! 
their smartness as soldiers, it has 
served its purpose well. 

This drill of precision is made inter- 
esting to the men engaged in it by 
striving for perfection in every move 
ment that is undertaken; by putting 
your vitality and enthusiasm into 1; 
by caring so much that every man be 
exactly right every instant that you 
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-annot tolerate inaceuraey or inatten- 
‘ion: and by being interested yourself 
and showing your interest by your 
eommands and activities. All of this 
requires a super degree of *‘pep’’ on 
vour part. You give freely of your 
strength and spirit and put them into 
vour men. You will find it exhausting 
work, but it will pay you big dividends 
in the end. 

As a drillmaster you must appreciate 
the necessity for commenting on the 
movements as they are executed. You 
are the eritie of the work of your 
men. You give a command, the men 
try to execute it properly, you say 
nothing, but you give the same ecom- 
mand again. The men wonder why; 
did some individual or some squad do 
They have no means of 
knowing unless you tell them. Give 
them the benefit of your comments 
before going ahead. If the movement 
was alright let the men have the 
satisfaction of knowing it by ealling 
If you think they can 
lo it better, explain wherein you think 


it wrong? 


out ‘good! 


t can be improved, and order it ex- 
In fine, make the drill 
personal to each man and make indi- 
Vitalize it. Show 
the men that you know good drilling 
trom poor. Use your voice. You will 
ud that your tone of command is 
‘en all that is necessary. 


eenuted aga in. 


idual corrections. 


Even the best and most experienced 
crillmasters prepare themselves for 
rach drill period—that is the reason 
They think out 
in advance what they are going to do 


lor their superiority. 


nd how they are going to do it to 
eet the best results. The consequence 
ley appear mentally at ease, 
‘ull of confidenee, and resourceful, If 


experienced drillmaster of the 


Army has to do these things, you can- 
not hope to have a good drill without 
following along the same paths. 

You must realize that each drill 
period is precious. So be sure that it 
brings your men a step nearer pro- 
ficiency. They are mostly intelligent 
fellows, so do not insult their 
intelligence by going before them un- 
prepared. Always be prepared to 
oceupy their full time with interesting 
and instructive work. This puts it 
right up to you, and no man can 
possibly occupy a full drill period prop- 
erly unless he has prepared himself 
properly for the task. 

Observe the drillmaster who is not 
prepared. He gives commands that 
are not correct. He lets gross mistakes 
in execution pass by unnoticed. He 
tramps down in front of his unit 
doping out what he is to do next. His 
corrections if he makes any, are 
general and easual. The drill lags. 
The men look bored and tired. They 
know that their time is being wasted. 
The drill period ends with a sigh of 
relief—or maybe disgust. 


Now watch the drillmaster who has 
thought out his work. He keeps his 
outfit alert, keen, interested, and on 
the jump. They are getting what they 
came to the armory training period 
for. After the drill they are 
enthusiastic over their drillmaster and 
their outfit. They are ready to go 
ahead with the other training 
scheduled for the period. Think what 
such a drill means to the spirit and 
morale of an organization! 


Over-AcE APPOINTMENTS 
In the initial appointments of officers 
for federal recognition in the Na- 


tional Guard, it has been found 
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advisable to place a limit on the age of 
the prospective appointee. This is 
provided for in paragraph 23, N. G. 
R. No. 20. The age limit for appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant 
is 32; first lieutenant, 36; captain, 40; 
major, 45; lieutenant colonel, 50; 
colonel, 55; and general officer, 62 
years of age. In the case of a member 
of the National Guard Reserve, the 
officer may be examined for federal ree- 
ognition and his age based upon that 
provided for the next higher grade than 
that in which he is proposed for federal 
recognition. 

There are provisions’ for a waiver 
of these age limits in very exceptional 
eases, in which state authorities 
especially desire the appointment of 
an officer and it is manifestly to the 
interest of the National Guard that 
he be appointed and be granted 
federal recognition. This authority for 
waiver rests solely with the Chief of 
the Militia Bureau and cannot be 
delegated to another. 

In a number of recent cases ex- 
amining boards have taken it upon 
themselves either to grant the waiver 
of age or to recommend that it be 
granted. The regulations specifically 
provide that the age limits will not 
be deviated from by examining boards ; 
their insistence on doing so only holds 
up the proceedings in the case and 
delays its completion, for the papers 
have to go all the way back to the board 
through military channels to , be 
corrected. 

In case of a candidate who is over 
the age limit and for whom there are 
impelling reasons why he should be 
given an appointment in the National 
Guard and be granted federal recog- 
nition, the examining board should 


communicate with the Chief of th 
Militia Bureau and set forth all the 
facts in the case. The matter is they 
given due consideration in the bureay, 
a decision is arrived at, and the boarj 
is notified. If the decision is avers 
there is no advantage in continuing 
the examination. If it is favorable, jt 
can be incorporated in the proceedings 
of the board and the papers in the cas: 
may be processed through the burean 
without delay. By following this 
procedure, much time and effort wil! 
be saved both to the examining board, 
the Militia Bureau and to the officer 
who is up for appointment and federal 
recognition. 


Cost or NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Those who essay to caleulate the 
cost of national defense include in their 
figures the cost of past wars in which 
the United States has engaged. Asa 
consequence their calculations are mis- 
leading and manifestly unfair to the 
Services. 

The cost of past wars is the price we 
have to pay for acquiring and retaining 
our government and our territory, and 
should not be confused with the present 
cost of national defense. The present 
contribution toward the payment for 
past wars is the interest on the invest- 
ment of each generation in our liberty, 
our homes, our resources, and our na 
tional existence. 

In addition to the public debt, the 
cost of past wars includes pensions, 
the care of the veterans and their 
dependents, and their hospitalization. 
It has absolutely no bearing on the 
upkeep of small service establishment 
necessary to guarantee a constitutional 
form of government to the United 
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States, to suppress insurrection or 
rebellion, to enforce the laws, and to 
repel invasion. 

Provisions for the future must also 
be separated from the expenditures 
for this establishment. The funds thus 
spent represent an insurance premium 
for the future security of this great 
nation. 

Eliminating all of these extraneous 
factors from the eost of national de- 
fense, the matter is resolved down to 
the actual cost of the Army of the 
United States, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps. It is all ineluded in 
the Army and the Navy appropriation 
bills, which represent less than one- 
fourth of the national budget. Instead 
of the national defense costing a total 
of 72 per cent as has been previously 
declared, it actually costs less than 25 
per cent of the Nation’s annual ex- 
penditures. 


Lasor OMNIA VINCIT 


For the past three years they have 
been building marksmen to specifica- 
tions in the 71st Infantry, with re- 
When Colonel De 
Lamater took command some seven 
years ago he inherited an organization 
whose qualifications rated it as one of 
the poorer shooting outfits in New 
York State. 


markable results. 


Colone! De Lamater has made it his 
life practice not to accept unsatisfac- 
tory situations as incurable, no matter 
how discouraging, and he loves to 
(lodge the path of least resistanee. An 
*xpenditure of labor to reach an ulti- 
ate for him has no limit exeept the 
value of the ultimate. So a couple of 
ears ago he deeided to eut loose from 





former methods and adopt the MeNab 
system of instruction which has pro- 
duced such fine results in the Army. 

To improve an organization in some- 
thing in which it has been chronically 
unproductive of improvement, differ- 
ent methods must be adopted from 
those that have proved unsatisfactory. 
Close application of T. R. 150-5, using 
coach and pupil method, was directly 
responsible for the marked improve- 
ment. Instead of letting good shots or 
men with marked ability in their re- 
spective weapons use ‘‘pet’’ ideas, all 
concentrated on the training regula- 
tions, and no matter how good a shot 
a soldier was, he refreshed himself 
with each phase of the work and 
worked each step as if he were a re- 
eruit, and the marked improvement 
proved this to be the best method. Too 
much stress cannot be placed on the 
eoach and pupil method or of following 
T. R. 150-5 to the letter. 

Special credit is due Lieut. John A. 
Dietz, one of the outstanding coaches 
of the country, for his untiring efforts 
in bringing about the fullest applica- 
tion of Colonel MeNab’s system. It 
is true that the personnel of the 71st 
Infantry is much improved under 
Colonel De Lamater’s command, but 
the following remarkable results could 
never have been reached in the short 
time required except under a system of 
instruction scientifically correct and 
consistently applied. 
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8th Infantry and Reserve Troops Honor 
Lt. Col. Arthur W. Freeman 


Capt. Dewry A. Herrin, 322d Infantry 


N event unique in military life oe- 
eurred at Fort Moultrie, 8. C., 
on Saturday morning, August 16, 
when Lt. Col. Arthur W. Freeman, 

















Lt. Col. Arthur W. Freeman, Execu- 
tive Officer, 322nd Infantry 


Executive Officer of the 322d Infantry, 
Organized Reserves, was tendered a re- 
view by Col. W. P. Coleman, com- 
mander of Fort Moultrie..in honor of 


Colonel Freeman’s approaching retip: 
ment. The review was composed 
troops of the 8th Infantry, 80 officer 
of the 322d Infantry, under comman) 
of Col. Henry B. Havely, and 56 of. 
ficers of the corps area service con 
mand, under Maj. Arthur O. Lee. Tiy 
two battalions formed in line on the 
8th Infantry parade ground and were 
presented to Colonel Freeman by (\ 
onel Havely. The adjutant of the 32% 


Infantry then read the following 
order : 


In announcing the approaching r 
tirement from active service of Li 
tenant Colonel Arthur Wiles Freeman, 
Executive Officer of this regiment, w! 
reaches the statutory retirement ag: 
on Oct. 16, 1930, the regimental con 
mander desires to call attention to th 
long and distinguished record of thi 
officer and his devotion to the militar 
service. 

Lieut. Col. Freeman first entered 
the military service on May 5, 15! 
by enlistment in the 4th Regimen! 
North Carolina State Guard. He be 
came a commissioned officer in the 
North Carolina National Guard 


1899 and a captain in 1916. He wears 
campaign badges for service in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War; 
the Mexican Border in 1916-17 an 
for service in France during the Work: 


War. He was commissioned a capta! 


in the Officers Reserve on April - 
. . Qn” 
1921, and promoted to major in 1922 


advaneing to his present grade “ 


lieut. colonel in September, 1929. 4 


of his service as a reserve officer hd 


been as a member of the 322d Inf! 


try during a part of which time he h® 


commanded this regiment. 
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Lieut. Col. Freeman’s military ree- 
ord of 37 years’ Service is a source of 
vide to the regiment and should be 
wn inspiration to his comrades. 

He will leave active service with the 
best wishes of his comrades and their 
incere hope for his happy and sue- 
vesstul Tuture, 

The band, then played ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.’ and many of the officers who 
have known Colonel Freeman for years 
could scarcely repress a tear. Here 
was a gallant, modest, and faithful old 
soldier, who, though a private citizen, 
had heeded his country’s call in 798, 
had served in the Spanish-American 
War and later in the Cuban Oceupa- 
tion, in 1917 had followed the flag to 
the Mexican Border and again re- 
sponded to the eall by serving during 
the World War in Franee. 

It is inspiring to meet and know a 
man who has kept himself prepared 
and served his country in time of need 


ie 


C. M. T. C. Boys Honored 
AMES F. LENTZ, of Republican 


City, Nebraska, and Harold G. 
Seaquist, of Hordville, Nebraska, both 
of Company ‘‘B”’ of the C. M. T. C. 
battalion of Fort Crook, Nebraska, 
were awarded medals by the C. M. T. 
U. Association at the request of the 
camp commander, Col. L. L. Gregg, 
during the closing Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp exercises on August 
“5, for exceptional display of discipline 
and meritorious conduct. 

The lessons in eitizenship, discipline, 
and respect for law and order benefit 
‘he nation and the community. 


for 37 years, devotedly and modestly, 
and the review, planned by Col. 
Charles B. Clark, Instructor of the 
322d Infantry, was a fitting demon- 
stration of the regiment’s feeling of 
Camaraderie for Colonel Freeman. 

Monday night following at a dance 
given to the officers of the 8th Infan- 
try by the Reserve Officers of the 322d 
Infantry and the corps area service 
command, Colonel Freeman was pre- 
sented with the original signed order 
No. 48, announcing his approaching 
retirement, neatly framed and suit- 
ably inscribed, as a token of remem- 
brance. 

There is not an officer in the regi- 
ment who knows Colonel Freeman who 
does not love him, and when orders 
for trainnig are issued next year it 
will be the first time in eight vears 
that his name has not appeared there- 
on. He will be genuinely missed. 
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Movie Reviews ‘“‘A la Carte’’ 
Fred Bund, Jr. 











XTENDING the idea represented by the 

Journal's book reviews, “Movie Reviews 
a la Carte” appears for the first time this 
month. It is our hope that-these reviews 
may prove useful; we think that they may 
be helpful to officers in charge of Post 
theaters and to patrons of those theaters in 
selecting or suggesting pictures to be ob- 
tained for local showing. 

Realizing the difficulty of suiting all 
tastes, the Journal offers the movie reviews 
“a la carte.” The quotations are from four 
of the leading motion picture trade publica- 
tions. Where a difference of opinion exists 
we have tried to give both viewpoints. 

We are not crediting each quotation to 
its source, as the necessity for brevity might 
result in our not fully expressing the spirit 
of the complete review. We do, however, 
wish to make blanket acknowledgment to 
the following editors and publications: 
Sime Silverman of Variety, Pete Harrison 
of Harrison's Reports, John W. Alicoate of 
The Film Daily, and Maurice Kann of 
Motion Picture News. 

In an effort to help parents, the reviewer 
makes an estimate of each picture as enter- 
tainment for children. When he can ar- 
rive at a definite opinion he indicates it by 
the symbol (S) to mean “suitable for chil- 
dren,” and by the symbol (N) to mean “not 
recommended for children.” In other cases 
he makes no notation. 
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LET US BE GAY—Metro Goldwyn Mayer 


NorMA SHEARER, Marie Dresster, Rop 
LaRocgve. 


There seems to be no division of opinion 
on this sophisticated comedy drama. One 
reviewer finds in it “plenty of sparkle and 
genuine entertainment” and considers the 
picture “one of the best talker screen farces 
produced to date.” Another marks it “a 
corking domestic comedy” and praises the 
work of the star and Marie Dressler. A 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—United Artists 
WALTER HUSTON 
Historical—dramatic—entertaining ! (S) 





ANIMAL CRACKERS—Paramount 
Four Marx BROTHERS 


Corking Entertainment. (S) 





ANYBODY’S WAR—Paramount 
MORAN AND MACK 


Plenty of comedy. (8S) 





W HOOPEE—United Artists 


Catchy music—clever comedy. (S) 















































third announces that its “drawing roo, 
smartness, hemstitched with human gp. 
pathy, makes another “class” No, 
Shearer romance, (N). 

©? @ 
COMMON CLAY—Foer 

CONSTANCE BENNETT, Lew Aynaes, Bery, 
MERCER. 

The only agreement seems to be on the 
splendid acting and the belief that “wome 
will cry their eyes out.” After that gener) 
admission we find one critic “overwhelmed 
by the emotional appeal of it,” while » 
other finds in the picture “all the artific. 
ality of the prewar theatre.” A thin 
thinks that “the sophisticates will probably 
guffaw at the story,” while a fourth \- 
lieves it to be “just as effective in talker 
version as on the stage.” (N). 


© oO © 
GRU MPY—Paramount 

Cyr MAUDF. 

After mentioning Cyril Maude’s 1600 stage 
performances in the title role, one reviewer 
ealls the production “one of those sincere 
and delightful pictures that are sometimes 
made from a stage play,” and predicts that 
it ‘will provide clever entertainment for al! 
audiences.” Other critics, while praising 
the story and the star, fear that it “may be 
too high grade” and will prove to be 
“hardly of more than passing interest to 
picture-goers of the rank and file.” (8) 


Norma 
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OUR BLUSHING BRIDES- 
wun Mayer 
JOAN CRAWFORD, 
MONTGOMERY. 
“Although the story material is weak" 
an opinion is offered that “good direction 
and acting, and the popularity of Miss 
Crawford should make it enjoyable enter 
tainment to most people.” “Not for the in 
telligentsia” says one critic, who- is joined 
by another who, while admitting that 


Metro Gold 


AnrTa Pace, Rosrst 


BIG BOY—Warner Brothers 
AL JOLSON 


In blackface and at his best. (S) 





BIG HOUSE-—Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
CHESTER Morris, WALLACE BEERY _ 
Powerful melodrama of prison life. (N) 





DIXIANA—Radio Pictures 
BEBE DANIELS, EVERETT MARSHALL — 
Tuneful romance—has good comedy. (5) 


FOLLOW THROUGH—Paramount 
CHARLES RoGcers, Nancy CARROLL 
Outstanding musical comedy. (5S) 
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“clever cookery makes the old dish savory,” 
hardly recommends the piece as fare for 
“those who insist upon realism or art.” 
One remarks, in concluding a detailed re- 
view, that it is “good entertainment, ably 
staged, but no bet for the kiddies.” (N). 
©? © 

LAWFUL LARCENY—Radio Pictures 

Bese Dantrets, LoweLt SHERMAN. 

“The masses who revel in action may not 
fall hard for ‘Lawful Larceny, for it is 
produced in the stage manner, but it will 
be relished by those who desire intelligence 
in story, direction and acting.” So says one 
reviewer. Others say “good dramatic en- 
tertainment,” “a smooth running and play- 
ing picture” and lastly one labels it with 
the single word, “intelligent.” Each agrees 
that “Lowell Sherman all but ‘steals’ the 
picture.” (N). 

© © © 


HELL'S ISLAND—Columbia 

Jack Hort, Rate GRAVES 

“A strong melodrama, * * * dealing with 
two Americans, who had enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion,’ says one reviewer, while 
another credits the picture with “an abund- 
ance of action, some comedy and tense 
scenes, which make it a worthy successor 
to ‘Submarine’ and ‘Flight.’” There seems 
to be a unanimity of opinion as to this sub- 
ject’s entertainment qualities, so we offer 
that. “endowed with a generous supply of 
good acting, comedy, drama, pathos and 
nlenty of wise-cracking. this melodrama * * 
is corking good entertainment.” 


. @® © 


HOLIDAY—Pathe 
Ann HarpinG, Mary Astor, Rosert Ames. 
One lukewarm reviewer calls it “good 

dramatic entertainment but not extra- 

ordinary.” He seems to be alone in his 
coolness, as we find all about us such 
phrases as “the fine hand of the skilled 
eraftsman sticks out all over ‘Holiday.’ ” 

This last reviewer goes on to say that while 

“the picture moves through an atmosphere 

of luxury and sophistication it hits close 

enough to the ground” to be generally ap- 
preciated. Another feels that “as one of 
the better type pictures of the season, it 





FOR THE DEFENSE 
WILLIAM POWELL 
Good gangster picture. 


Paramount 





GOOD NEWS—Metro Goldwyn Mayer 


Bessie Love, STANLEY SMITH 
Tuneful melodies—plenty laughs. (8S) 





LOVE AMONG THE MILLIONAIRES— 
Paramount 
CLARA Bow, MitTz1 GREEN 
Thin story—some laughs. 







should be a treat for any theatre” 
most unqualified indorsement is by an 

dinarily conservative critic who calls § 
“an interesting subject for young and og” 
and predicts that “the flappers Will like jx" 


(S.) 
@e? 


SONG OF MY HEART—PFoe 
Jorn McCormMack. 


Of this picture we read nothing but ». — 
qualified indorsement. We find no little 
comment on the “good acting by Me(o. DES 


mack, the excellent recording of bis yoig | 
and the beautiful photography.” “A cred 
to everyone concerned in its making” gq», Mi 
one, while others find in it, “the charm # 
Ireland” and indicate that the pictun 
“should appeal to everybody.” Mentim 
should be made that John McCormack sings 


eleven songs. (8). " 
© @ @ Yr 
sta 


QUEEN HIGH—Paramount 

CHARLES Rueeies, Ginger Rocers. 

“The screen version of ‘A Pair of Sixes’” 
we are told, “packs more laughs per phrae 
in dialog, than any theme yet remade by 
the talkers.” We read further that it is 
“an uproarious farce crowded with laughs" 
and that Ruggles is “a consistent scream.” 
All agree that it is “an _ entertaining 
comedy” and should “meet with approval.” 


® ® 


MOBY DICK—Warner Brothers. 

JOHN BARRYMORE. 

“A big picture,” we are told by one critic 
who finds “Barrymore magnificent in a vir- 
ile, red-meated story of sea adventure.” 
“Stirring” says another, who thinks that 
“Karrymore, as the adventurous Ahab is 
more dynamic than before, due to the use of 
his voice,” and “gives a striking portray! 
of the apparently half-crazed whaler.” ne 
reviewer, however, finds the picture “grue 
some at times, fantastic at others” but still 
“excellent entertainment.” Even one cyti 
cal gentleman who finds some improbabili- 11 
ties finally admits that “ ‘Moby Dick is 
stirring. even if you don’t believe in 
whales.” (S) 











MANSLAUGHTER—Paramount 
CLAUDETTE COLBERT, FREDERICK MARCH 
Good romantic melodrama. (5) 





RAFFLES—United Artists 
RONALD COLMAN 
Excellent crook romance. 





RAIN OR SHINE—Columbia 
JOE Cook 
Sustained merriment. (S) 


TOP SPEED—First National Pictures 
Jom E. Brown 
Comedy—singing—dancing. 
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INSIGNIA 


Buttons and Uniform 
Equipment 





Military Schools 


We invite officers attached to R. O. 
T. ©. units and military schools to 
write for our new catalog of military 
insignia and equipments, just off the 
press. 

As manufacturers for the past 45 
years we are equipped to furnish all 
regulation and special devices. Our 
shield trademark on all merchandise is 
your guarantee of quality. 


N.S.MEYER, INC. 
43 East 19*St. NewYork 


3} at your dealer or post exchange @ 
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RADITIONS 


of the service demand that 
blue be worn for dress oc- 
casions, 


SINCE 1847 we have specialized 
in outfitting the officers of 
our Army. We invite your 
correspondence. 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


231 FIPTH AVENUE NEW YORE 
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Favorable prices and members’ dis- 
count save you money. 

State your desires and we shop for 
you. The profits of the purchasing 
service are devoted to giving you a 
better journal. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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No Harp Fereuines, by John Lewis 
Barkley. (Medal of Honor, D. S. 
O., Medaille Militaire, Croix de 
Guerre, ete, ete.) Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, New York, 1930. 327 
pages. $2.00. 


A whale of a good book, full of 
thrills. 


Barkley was an intelligence scout, 
sniper and observer of the 3d Battalion, 
4th Infantry, 3d Division. His 
narrative is an account of the day by 
day activities of himself and his six 
pals, two of them Indians (both of 
whom won the D. S. C.)—and what 
an interesting story it is! 

Packed full of action and adventure, 
the personal experiences of a he-man 
who doesn’t stop to worry about his 
precious skin. 

‘‘No Hard Feelings,’’ is a hard- 
boiled, unadorned, straight-forward 
story of two-fisted fighting men who 
took cover only as a means of getting 
closer to the enemy. 

The account of the visit of Barkley 
and the two Indians to Cologne is 
worth the price of the book. 


This book should be in every com- 
pany library. You had better order 
several copies, for your men will all 
want to read and reread it. Every 
man in the Infantry should read it, 
officers and enlisted men, for it has 
many personal lessons on scouting and 
patrolling that are well-worth learning. 
This reviewer 


recommends it un- 
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reservedly. He read it at one sitting 
and sat up all night to do it, 


® 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, The Saviour of 
the States, 1777-1781 by Rupert 
Hughes. William Morrow & (y, 
New York. 1930. 696 pages (an 
100 pages of notes.) $5.00. 






A third volume of Mr. Hughe’ 
biography of Washington. Fearlesly 
tearing aside many of the legendary 
misconceptions of the true man, the 
author treats Washington as a man ani 
not as a god. 

Our libraries are so crowded with 
so-called histories of the fathers of ow 
nation that it is refreshing to read a 
biography of George Washington 
written by a man who has the courag: 
to present facts as critical historical 
analysis develops them, and to brand a 
false many of the tales which, having 
been passed down from generation to 
generation, have become accepted « 
true. 

Hughes is as brutally frank in this 
book as Emory Upton was in his Mil: 
tary Policy of the United States. Hov- 
ever, one does get the impression that 
Mr. Hughes enjoys his ‘‘debunking” 
of American History—he plays with 
unfounded legends as a terrier with # 
rat. 

Mr. Hughes has made a most valu- 
able contribution to the literature o 
the Revolutionary period. His lates 
volume will be welcomed by all wh 
want facts, even though they be 
complimentary to many whom we hav’ 
placed on pedestals. 
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THE GRANDEUR AND Misery oF Vic- 
TORY, by Georges Clemenceau. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. 1930. 
426 pages. $5.00. 

Sensational, severely critical, bitter, 
but unquestionably The 
Tiger’s much heralded book on the 
World War. 

The admirers of Clemenceau might 
well think that it would have been 
better for his reputation for greatness 
had he not written this book, for it 
shows a pettishness. 

He does not let us forget that our 
entry into the war was tardy. He 
says, ‘‘ America too—pretty late in the 
day, alas!—with a gallantry to which 
I have never failed to pay homage, but 
in such an unprepared state that she 
could never even have taken the field 
without equipment from us.”’ 

He pays us this tribute. 

“Thus, as soon as the American 
soldier appeared on the battle field, 
heralding the speedy arrival of a whole 
nation in arms, the Germans under- 
stood that the battle was lost. 

Then comes this shot. 

‘*When Colonel Stanton, arriving to 
join the fight, hastened with all speed 
to the graveyard of Picpus to utter the 
far reaching cry, ‘Lafayette, we are 
here’; it was a sword he brandished in 
the sunlight, and not a schedule of 
payments. 


sincere is 


** * What can we expect 


from an ideologist whose ideology has 


run dry, who most generously gives his 
blood and then seeks compensation in 
cash ?”’ 

The Tiger met in General Pershing 
one whom he could not coerce or force 
into a line of action. He says, ‘‘ And 
the more I insisted (on using American 
units in French Divisions) the more 
the resisted. So 


American general 


‘Reviewed by Maj. Leigh F. J. Zerbee, C. 


i 
much so that we often parteg With 
smiles that on both sides Conceale} 
gnashing of teeth.’’ 

On the whole, an __ interesting 
chronicle of the war and the peate 
conference as Clemenceau viewed they 


@® 
History oF Exp osions, by Ralph 
Assheton,* Institute of Makers ¢ 
Explosives, 103 Park 
York. $5.25 net. 


The History of Explosions, recently 
published, in addition to being a highly 
interesting account of the accidental 
explosions throughout the world ip 
the last 50 years, is of practical valy 
to the military man in that the effects 
of these explosions are analyzed critic. 
ally and usable conclusions are draw 
as to the probable effects of future ex. 
plosions on buildings and personne! 

The value of barricades in localizing 
the effects of explosions is brought out, 
and the relatively small effect of very 
great explosions is strikingly illus 
trated. The data on which the co- 
clusions are based have been in cours 
of collection for more than 
It was undertaken by the manuiae- 
turers of explosives at the instigation 
of Col. B. W. Dunn of the Bureau 0 
Explosives, who pointed out to them 
that in many cases magazines were | 


Ave., New 


20 years 


eated so close to railroads that they 
were a menace to passing trains, Be 
fore safe distances could be determined 
upon, the dangerous radius for differ- 
ent quantities of explosives had to 
determined. It was 
from the economie standpoint, to deter: 
mine the effects of large explosions by 
experimental means. For this reas! 
a detailed analysis of records of past 
explosions was determined upon. 4 


impracticable 
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An old friend makes its reappearance 





Infantry Drill Regulations 


(Vol. Il, Basic Field Manual) 


or the first time sinee before the World War INFANTRY DRILL REGU- 
ATIONS are again available in book form for the use of the Army. This 
the official text of the War Department, which we publish by special 
uthority. Handy pocket size, 272 pages, 98 illustrations. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


art ONE—Drill: Part Two—Ceremonies and Inspec- 
Introduction. tions: 
Drill and Combat Signals. Dismounted Ceremonies. 
Dismounted, without Arms. Inspections. 
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Automatic Rifle. Part Turee—The Infantry Pack. 
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Manual of the Guidon. The Infantry Pack. 


Close Order, Rifle Squad to Display of Equipment, Foot 
Brigade, inclusive. Troops. 
Close Order. Headquarters and Shelter Tent Drill. 


Service Companies, Howitzer . ; 
Squad, Platoon and Company, Wall and Pyramidal Tent Drill. 


Machine Gun Squad, Platoon 


and Company APPENDIX: 
Extended Order. Rifle and Ma- Tables of Equipment, Infantry 


chine Gun Squad, Platoon and Rifle Squad. 
Company. Topica, INDEX 


The new text replaces 21 Training Regulations! 
Note the ‘‘deadly parallel’’ of comparison: 


I. D. R. 21 Training Regulations 
$1.60 $2.70 (incl. binder) 
272 450 
74 x 44 x 3 ins. 94 x 6% x 1 ins. 
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special committee was appointed to do 
the work. The author of the work 
under review, Mr. Assheton, now ex- 
plosives expert of the DuPont Com- 
pany, was the principal working mem- 
ber of this committee. Coming from 
his pen, the ‘‘History of Explosions’’ 
has the stamp of authority. 

The committee proceeded to the 
collection of existing data on all 
former explosions. Official govern- 
ment reports, official reports of the 
companies involved, magazine and 
newspaper articles, and the testimony 
of eye-witnesses were examined. The 
facts about each explosion were thor- 
oughly analyzed from the standpoint 
of the quantity of explosives involved, 
conditions under which they were 
stored, the distance at which the dam- 
age occurred, and the nature of the 
damage to structures exposed to the 
force of the explosion. From these 
factors, the decision was made in each 
ease as to the safe distance to be pre- 
scribed for the separation of magazines 
containing that quantity from in- 
habited buildings. 

Of several hundred explosions in- 
quired into, 117 had sufficiently def- 
inite records to supply usable data. 

In analyzing the original reports, it 
was found that magazines artificially 
barricaded, or located with suitable 
natural cover, were dangerous for only 
about one-half the distance of maga- 
zines not so protected. Although the 
value of barricades had long been 
understood, this appears to be the first 
time a numerical value has been given 
to it. 

The American Table of Distances has 
been incorporated into the laws of 
California, Colorado, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, New York and Ohio, 
and has been recommended by the 


National Fire Protective Asse 
its eode of Model Ordinances 
cipalities. According to Col, Dy 
is the only existing guide in pred 
the probable effects of an exp 
The ‘‘History of Explosions’? jp 
result of a desire on the part o 
Institute of Makers of Explosivs 
present to the public the data # 
which the American Table of Distm 
was constructed. i: 
In addition to these data, rit 
accounts of 18 other large ex 
which have occurred since the pi 
cation of the table are included, © 
The book is of permanent valueg 
should be ineluded in all military, 
ference libraries. r 
It can be purchased from the 
stitute of Makers of Explosives, 
Park Ave., New York City, at the 
of printing, $5.25. 
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THe Cavatry Gozrs Turovex, } 
Bernard Newman. Henry Holt 
Co., New York, 1930. 276 
$2.00. 


The author fought with the Brite 
during the World War and 
mentioned in dispatches for 
spicuous gallantry and special serve 

In ‘‘The Cavalry Goes Through”) 
presents a story of the war as it ml 
have been. 


Audacious, ingenious and @ 
plausible is this most exciting 
of how the Allies ended the 
triumphant in 1917, before an 4 
ean soldier arrived in France. 

Dunean, an obscure colonel i 
from a victorous campaign i= & 
man North-East Africa, arrives 02™ 
Western Front in October 1915;% 
him was his _ battalion. That 








